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Tue defeat of the Irish Repealers was as signal and decisive as their 
leader had himself anticipated and ‘foretold. All the English and 
Scotch Members present, and even a majority of the Irish Represen- 
tatives, voted an address to the King, declaratory of their firm resolve 
to preserve inviolate the Legislative Union of the two countries. The 
House divided on Tuesday, after a six nights’ debate; and only 38 
Members were found to vote with Mr. O’ConnELL, against 523. 

Mr. Hume proposed an amendment, which he afterwards withdrew, 
intended to pledge the House to abate the nuisance of a Protestant 
Church Establishment for a Popish people, and to remove other causes 
of just complaint. This amendment also stated the undeniable fact, 
that .the beneficial results expected to arise from the Union had not 
been realized, in consequence of the error of Parliament in delaying or 
refusing the redress of substantial grievances. Lord Atruorr, while 
he opposed this amendment, acknowledged in distinct terms, that the 
conduct of the United Legislature in regard to Ireland had sometimes 
been faulty; and he denied that the language of the address conveyed, 
or was intended to convey, a contrary impression. This declaration 
from the Ministerial leader was certainly called for, as the address is 
not sufficiently explicit on the point. 

It would be tiresome and unprofitable to recur at length to the argu- 
ments adduced on either side in this debate... But one or two observa- 
tions seem to be called for. We trust that the statements of Irish 

rosperity, so confidently made by Mr. Srrinc Rice, will not lull 

{embers of Parliament into the pleasant delusion, that the system 
under which Ireland has been governed since the Union has not been so 
bad afterall. We have seen too much of official returns, and know too 
well how they are got up, to place full reliance on the statements they 
contain. They are almost always prepared for the purpose of support- 
ing the one-sided views of the person who intends to quote them; not 
to give a true account of facts, still less to convey a correct impression 
of the real state of the country. Making full allowance, however, for 
the exaggeration, and even misrepresentation, which probably might be 
found tolurk in Mr. Sprine Rice’s'tables, we think it unquestionable, 
that Ireland has been improving of late years, in spite of misgovern- 
ment. But it is equally plain, that. unless the principles contained in 
Mr. Hume’s amendment are acted upon, her future progress will be 
slow, and the discontent of her population will be fearfully augmented. 

Every person, on reading the debate, must be struck with the utter 
failure of the Repealers in their attempt to prove that the existing dis- 
tress in Ireland is owing to the Union, or that a repeal of the Union 
would have any material influence. in removing that distress. On the 
other hand, Mr. Serine Rick and his supporters rather assumed than 
proved that the onward progress of Ireland was owing to the Union. 

These were the two weak points in the arguments onbotb sides. But 
then, the Government and the Anti-Repealers had this material ad- 
vantage—they could prove that, owing to some cause, whatever that 
might be, Ireland was, apparently, more prosperous now than in 1797; 
and it was easy and natural for them to fix upon the Union as the real 
parent of that improvement of which perhaps it was only the forerunner. 

he patience and temper of the House of Commons during this 
most wearisome debate: were, generally speaking, admirable. The 
subject was also handled by Earl Grey, when the address was sent up 
to the Peers for their concurrence, with a dignified yet an earnest pro- 
priety. The Chancellor, unfortunately, did something to mar the good 
effect which might have been produced in Ireland by the tone of for- 
bearance which prevailed throughout the discussion, by an uncalled-for 
attack on O’ConNELL. He degraded a question of great national im- 
portance into a low personal squabble. 

he Lords concurred unanimously in the address. 


by deputations from both Houses on Thursda 
answer was, 


Thus the Re 
Sir AnpR 





It was presented 
y to the King; whose 
of course, a mere echo of the sentiments it contained. 
peal question is disposed of for the present. 
rA Ew Acnew has failed in his unjustifiable attempt to impose 
Pharisai¢al and unchristian fetters on the innocent recreations of the 
middle and huimbler classes of his fellow subjects. His Sabbath Ob- 
Servance Bill was thrown out on Wednesday (after a good deal of 
maneuvering by some members of the minority to prevent the meeting 
of a sufficient number to forma House), by a vote of 16] to 125. Many 
voted for the second reading, however, who had no intention of support- 
We the Clauses in Committee; which, we have no doubt, are particu- 
ty prized by the author of the bill. In this debate, Mr: O’ConNnELL 
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distinguished himself by an impressive speech, delivered in his very 
best manner, and repeatedly cheered by the House. Mr. Epwarp 
Bu wer took a philosophical and enlarged view of the subject; and 
Mr. Porter gave, from his own experience; some plain statements of 
the hardships to which they are exposed who toil in close warehouses 
every day in the week except Sunday, which must have told on the 
feelings of his audience more powerfully than any artifice of oratory. 

The itch for legislating on this subject is not yet appeased. Mr, 
Baryes and Mr. Firetwoop have both given notice of measures to 
effect the ostensible purposes of Sir ANprew’s rejected bill. It is 
safe to prophesy that they will do much mischief and little good. As 
Mr. O’CownE LL remarked, they cannot inoculate the nation with legis- 
lative holiness—with Act of Parliament piety. Mr. Batvrs has made 
an unfortunate debut as a legislator. It will require more experience 
than we believe him to be possessed of to steer clear of the difficulties 
by which he will be met in an attempt to frame an unobjectionable 
Sabbath-bill. All breaches of the peace, drunkenness, and open im- 
morality, are punishable by existing laws. Beyond this it is not 
competent for lawmakers to go: the rest must be left to individual 
conscience. 

The propriety of giving the principal Ministers of the Crown official 
seats in Parliament, was discussed on Thursday. Sir Rosert Heron 
moved for leave to bring in a bill which should do away with the neces- 
sity of a Member’s vacating bis seat when appointed to an office under 
the Crown. Mr. Epwarp Butwer proposed that the Jeading mem- 
bers of the Government should ex officio be entitled to speak and ex- 
plain their measures to the House, though not to vote unless elected 
by some constituencies. Both propositions were reccived with disfavour 
by the House, and withdrawn by their authors. 

This question is not generally understood. Many suppose, that to 
give Ministers seats in Parliament in virtue of their offices, would tend 
to confer an undue power upon the Executive.. Dr. LusuincTon said, 
that Mr. Butwer’s speech was that of a high Tory in the worst of 
Tory times. The learned Doctor showed his ignorance by. the obser- 
vation. The effect of such a measure as Mr. Butwer’s would be, to 
deprive the aristocracy of a part of their present monopoly of office, and 
to introduce men of business into the service of the State. At present, 
however capable a man may be of serving his country in any depart- 
ment, he is precluded from so doing, unless possessed of influence, of a 
peculiar kind, to obtain a seat in Parliament. Now, it is notorious, 
that many of the ablest men in the country have no opportunity of get- 
ting into Parliament, for want of wealth, or high and powerful con- 
nexion, or by reason of their inaptitude to canvass and conciliate large 
constituencies. From some of the objections, it might be supposed 
that Mr. Butwer’s scheme went to deprive the House of Commons of 
its power to reject Ministerial propositions, and to enable the King 
to retain an odious Minister in spite of the Representatives of 
the People; whereas the authority of both King and Parliament 
would remain just what they are at present, while the convenience 
of both would be promoted. It is true, that the working of the Con- 
stitution would be more nearly assimilated to its theory, by removing an 
improper fetter upon the exercise of what is allowed to be a part of the 
King’s prerogative—the right of selecting his own servants. But the 
substantial control of Parliament would not even in the slightest degree 
be lessened. 

The Peers have begun to do their work on the bills for reforming the 
constituencies of Liverpool and Warwick. The whole mass of evi- 
dence is to be gone through again, in order to satisfy the delicate con- 
sciences of their Lordships. This will be productive of vast additional 
expense and trouble to the advocates of the bills. We trust, however, 
that they will not be disheartened, but will deprive the Peers of even 
the least pretence to reject the measures of purification. 

Last night, the subject of Irish grievances again occupied nearly the 
whole time of the House of Commons. Mr. LirrLEeron moved the 
second reading of the Tithe Bill; which was vehemently opposed by 
those disinterested persons, the Irish landlords. As we have before 
remarked, the principal value of this measure consists in the means it 
affords of preserving the tithe fund for future appropriation. At pre- 
sent, the Chureh has the whole benefit of it; but it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that a considerable portion will, in a short time, be applied to pur- 
poses of general utility. It must be admitted, that the operation of the 
bill will be hard upon some parties; especially those who, like Mr. 
Henry GRATTAN, will be compelled to pay a considerable sum in lieu 
of tithes on land which they purchased or inherited virtually tithe-free. 
This is unjust. 

In consequence of the time the further discussion on this bill is likely 
to consume, Lord Atruorp has been forced to defer the second read- 
ing of his Poor-Laws Amendment Bill from Monday to Friday next. 
In the mean time, selfishness and prejudice are brawling against the 
measure through all their organs. 

Ministers have been much annoyed by the production of a letter, 
written in October 1832, by the Marquis or ANGLESEA to Earl Grey, 
on the subject of Irish grievances. It would seem that some person, 
who was in the secret of the letter, has betrayed confidence. No one 
is especially pointed at; but Earl Grey hinted last night, when ques- 
tioned on the subject, that the traitor lurks in Dublin Castle. It is of 
little consequence to the public how the contents of the letter became 
known ; but it is quite right they should be aware of the fact, that, 
eighteen months ago, the Head of the Irish Government insisted upon 
the necessity of much more comprehensive and effectual measures of 
reform, than the Whig Cabinet would sanction, or attempt to execute, 
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The French Chamber of Deputies has been occupied during the" 
week in discussing the question’ relative: to the oceupation of Algiers. 
There is a strong repugnance to give up this expensive but worthless 
acquisition. The same feeling pervades the weak and ill-informed in 
all classes of all countries. The idea of national power and glory is 
connected with an extended though barren and valueless territory. M. 
Durtn bas made a powerful speech in favour of abandoning the colony ; 
but the Chamber has not yet come to any decision on the point. 

Arrests of suspected persons still continue. Among others, a Mr. 
Murnsoy, an English half-pay officer, resident for many years in France, 
has been thrown into prison, in consequence of having spoken too 
freely of the policy of the Juste Milieu. It is said that the English 
Ambassador has interfered in his behalf. 

The Carlists expect to return thirty Members to the Chamber at the 
ensuing election. Viscount CuaTeaAuBRIAND is a candidate for Lille. 
The majority, however, will almost certainly be of the same pliable 
texture in the next as in the present Chamber; and there is no proba- 
bility of a change of Louts Purtir’s system. It will be seen from the 
Letter of O. P. Q. to Lord Patmersron, in another page, that the 
vacillating half-Tory policy of the Whig Ministers has materially in- 
jured the prospects of the Liberal party all over Europe. Some 
allowance must be made for the rhetorical style of O. P. Q.; but 
we are inclined to think that he is, in the main, right in his con- 
clusions. Louis Puttir, for example, naturally judged of our Ministers 
by their deeds, not their professions. The latter are of a Liberal cast, 




















but the tendency of their measures is Conservative. The Ambassadors 
selected by the Foreign Secretary are men agreeable to the Doctri- 
naires ; the Globe, the organ of that Minister, commends the policy of 
the French Government; and nothing is heard from the lips of Earl 
Grey, Lord Brovenam, or Lord Hottanp—long eloquent on such 
themes, now mute—which would seem to indicate that the British 
Government disapproved of the process of stripping the French natior, 
‘one by one, of every symbol and guarantee of freedom. Should another 
revolution once more drive Louis Purtip into exile, he may justly 
charge the Whig Ministers with having encouraged him in his fatal 
course. 






















































M. Burcos has at length actually retired from the Spanish Ministry 
of the Interior, and is succeeded by Don Jose pg ALTamirna. Gene- 
ral Ropit has entered Portugal with a considerable body of troops. 
Don Cantos very narrowly escaped being captured by him, at Al- 


her Spanish allies. The place in which Cartos took retuge is not 
mentioned. General Tuomas ZUMALACARREGUY has defeated Qur- 
SADA in aserious action in Lower Navarre. The Royalists retired to 
Pampeluna. The quadruple treaty between England, France, Spzin, 
and Portugal, renders these successes of the Carlists of little value. It 
said to be in pursuance of the terms of the treaty, that 12,000 stand of 
arms have been shipped by the British Government to Corunna for the 
use of the Queen’s troops. 


The affairs of Don Micuvret grow desperate. The Spanish and 
Pedroite troops are closing fast upon him on all sides. Napirr’s ma- 
ritime expeditions have also generally been successful. 

A. decree has been issued by the Pedroite Government, which de- 
stroys the exclusive privilege hitherto enjoyed by the English, of 
having their manufactures admitted into Portugal at duties of 15 per 
cent. ad valorem, instead of 30 per cent., which other nations have paid. 
Now all are to be admitted on equal rates of duty. 

The King of Prussia- has refused to receive General GonLet as 
Belgian Ambassador, on the ground that he has not obtained his dis- 
charge from the army of the King of Helland, and must therefore be 
deemed a deserter! 





The British flag has been hoisted at the residence of Mr. Farnren, 
Consul at Damascus. This is the first time that the holy city has 
been profaned by the dress and habits of Europeans; but the inhabi- 
tants seemed quite delighted with the event, and gave the stranger a 
splendid reception. 








Webates an ProceeVings fu Parliament. 
1. Rereat or THE UNton. 

The adjourned debate on this question was resumed on Monday. 
Mr. D. Cattacuan, Mr. Finn, O’Connor Don, Mr. D. Ronayne, 
and Dr. BaLpwin, supported Mr. O’ConNELL’s motion: Sergeant 
Perrin, Sir R. Barrson, Mr. Lerroy, Mr. Curtar FeErcusson, 
Sir H. Vivian, and Colonel Torrens, spoke against it. The speeches 
_ generally were not remarkable for eloquence or for throwing new light 

on the subject, and furnish very little matter for extract. In allusion 

to the assertions of the Repealers that the Union was carried in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the Irish nation, Sergeant PERRIN said— 


_ to it. 


Now nothing could be more unfair than such a representation ; 


sent day the Protestants of Ireland were to a man in its favour. 
now to deny the legality of the compact entered into at the Udion. 


Clare after the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill in 1829 ; 


sembly of Christians and gentlemen.” 


act of Union. 


he had doubts. 


the application of steam-power to the purposes of navigation. 





The question had been argued upon the other side as if the Union of the two 
kingdoms depended solely on an act of the Legislature, the people not being 


ecause it was perfectly well known, that at the period of the Union the great 
mass of the Catholic population approved of that measure, and that at the pre- 
It was too late 


Mr. 
©’Connell had virtually admitted its legality, when he appeared at the bar of 


that House, and claimed to be admitted to take his seat as Representative of 
but he admitted it 

in express terms in the address which he delivered upon that occasion, wherein 
he said—‘I claim to sit and vote by virtue of the act of Union with Ireland, If 
T stood upon the act of Union alone, I should stand upon firm ground, in an as- 
After that, how was it possible to con- 

tend that he as well as his constituents had not recognized al sanctioned the 


With respect to the real effect of the Union upon Irish prosperity, 


goods, which were placed in store and distributed over different parts of the 
country as the demand for'them arose; but now, in consequence of the rapid 
communication by means of steam, goods were imported into various parts of 
Ireland direct from Liverpool and Bristol. With respect to the linen trade 

more of that article was now manufactured in Ireland than at any former period. 
He would not undertake to say whether the Union had produced a bad or a good 
effect upon the trade of Ireland; but the effect, whatever it was, had not yet 
been ascertained. The Union had not had a fair trial: it was not, in fact, 
completed till 1829 ; and what had occurred in the intermediate period could not 
affect the question. He was willing to give due credit to Sir Robert Peel and 
the Administration with which he was connected, for passing the bill of 1829 ; 
but to the too long delay and tardy concession of that measure were to be ascribed 
the discontented and unhappy condition of the peasantry, and the manner in 
which they had been arrayed against the laws, and in which the laws had been 
enforced against them. 

Mr, Ronayne read some passages from a letter written. by the 
Marquis of Anglesea to the British Cabinet in 1882, in which: he en- 
foreed the necessity of passing measures of efficient relief for Ireland ; 
and complained, that while the people called out for remedial measures, 


** he was unable to answer them save by the Riot Act and the point of 
the bayonet.” 


Colonel Torrens spoke very briefly, and was very indistinctly heard. 
He made some remarks respecting absenteeism. 

If absenteeism was an evil, he did not believe that its remedy would be found 
in the repeal of the Legislative Union; by which the dismemberment of the 
empire would be effected, and the result would be most injurious to both coun- 
tries. It should not be forgotten, that there were two classes of absentees—the 
absentee proprietors, and the absentee Jabourers.. Much had been said on the 
subject of the Irish rents being remitted to this country in the shape of provi- 
sions; but it should not be forgotten that much of these provisions were con~ 
sumed by the absentee labourer to whom he had alluded. 

Sir H. Vivian admitted the poverty of the Irish people. 

He had himself passed through the hovels of the people, and he was free to 
admit that there was no people on the face of the earth who were so wretchedly 
poor; but that was not to be attributed to the Union. In connexion with this 
subject, Mr. Fergus O’Connor had spoken of emigration; and had asked wh 
90,000 persons should annually emigrate from Ireland, while only 40,000 left 
England for that purpose, and but 20,000 from Scotland ? He did not see why, 
while asingle acre was left uncultivated in Ireland ; but perhaps the fact might 
be explained by stating, that while agitation prevailed emigration must increase. 
No man who could help it would stay in such a country. He was not an advo- 
cate for suppressing discussion on the subject; but he: really thought that after 


this question was decided, the penalty of a premunire on goods and chattels 
meida; which declared for the Queen of Portugal on the approach of | 


should attach to the man who proposed a repeal of the Union 

The debate was again adjourned on Monday; and was finally, after 
another long sitting, brought to a close on Tuesday. Mr. Muuurys, 
Mr. Maurice O’Connett, Mr. Lator, Mr. E. Ruruven, Mr. 
Watker, Mr. W. Rocur, and Mr. C. O’Dwysr, made speeches in fayour 
of Repeal; but their contents were for the most part merely repeti- 
tions of the arguments and assertions previously advanced. Mr. Jeru- 
son, Mr. Prever, Mr. Curistmas, Colonel Verner, Mr. Suaw, Mr. 
James, and Mr. O’ REriy, supported the amendment. 

Mr. Hume objected both to the original motion and the amendment. 
The motion was to inquire into the means by which the Union with 
Ireland had been effected. He might repudiate the means, but the 
Union had been effected, and he did not see that any good could be got 
from such an inquiry. It might be an object of inquiry whether Ire- 
land was fairly represented in the House of Commons ; but beyond 
that, or beyond an inquiry intd her grievances, he would not go; for 
neither in nor out of the House would he lend himself to a repeal of 
the Legislative Union between the two countries. He gave Mr. 
O’ Connell credit for agitating the question of repeal solely with the 
view to obtaining good government for his country. The real question 
was, what was the object of the Union? And here it was plain that 
that object had not been attained; for anarchy and disorder reigned in 
Ireland. He considered that it must be inferred from the amendment, 
that every thing had been done for Ireland which circumstances had 
permitted. ‘Lhough this might be denied in speeches from the Trea- 
sury bench, he would contend that it was the true and real meaning of 
the amendment. But the reason of the extraordinary ascendancy of 
Mr. O’Connell was to be found in the misgovernment of Ireland. 
‘The Reform Bill, even, had been made the means of doing injustice to 
Ireland. Mr. Hume then read some extracts from the letter of the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea, addressed in October 1832 to Earl Grey, in which 
the question of a thorough reform of the Irish Church was mentioned 
as one of immediate pressure. Any Government, the Marquis said, 
pledged to mainta‘n that establishment in its existing state, must be 
brought into corstait and permanent collision with public opinion, and 
with the passions and prejudices of the Irish people. Mr. Hume 
thought that Government had acted upon a mistaken principle, and had 





It was undeniable that trade had fallen off in the city of Dublin, and that 
@ particular class of merchants had ceased to exist there ; but this was ascribable, 
not tothe Union, but to the change introduced into mercantile transactions by 
Formerly there 
were large factors in Dublin, who, in the autumn, imported large quantities of | Members bad been guilty, in quoting the speeches of Earl Grey, Mr. 


dragged, along with them a Liberal and too confiding a House of Com- 
mons. He quoted some passages from a speech delivered in 1823 by 
Sir Henry Parnell, from which it appeared, that out of the period of 
the last thirty-one years, no fewer than twenty-six years had been years 
of actual insurrection; during which martiallaw or the Insurrection Act 
had been in force. The system, therefore, Sir Henry contended, upon 
which the British Government had acted towards Ireland, had com- 
pletely failed. Mr. Hume, after reiterating his conviction that the 
agitation and distress of Ireland was owing to misgovernment, not to 
Mr. O’ Connell, concluded by reading the following amendment, which 
he promised to move when the proper time arrived. 

“That the present state of Ireland is afflicting to its inhabitants and dangerous to 
the well-being of the United Kingdom; and although some salutary laws affeeting the 
Irish people have been passed by the Imperial Parliament, yet we deeply regret that the 
beneficial results'anticipated from the Legislative Union have not been realized. The 
failure may, however, be attributed to the error of Parliament in refusing or delaying 
the redress of substautial grievances, and not applying more extensively those remedial 
measures, chiefly as regards the Established Church of Ireland, which a liberal and 
benignant policy would dictate. That we will now direct our best and earliest atten- 
tion to the removal of all existing causes of just complaint, and to the application of 
such measures of improvement and reform, both in Church and State, as, by doing 
justice, will best promote the peace and contentment of the people of Ircland, and by 
thus securing them the full benefit of the British.Constitution, inerease their attach- 
ment to its principles, and give additional strength and prosperity to the empire.” 

Lord Auruorr considered it a part of his duty to state the grounds 
on which he opposed the motion of Mr. O’ Connell, though he had no- 
thing to add to the unanswered arguments of Mr. Spring Rice and Si 
Robert Peel. He complained of the unfairness of which the Repeal 
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Spring Rice, and others, delivered under far different circumstances. 
With regard to the extracts which had been read from a letter purporting 
to be one from the Marquis of Anglesea to Earl Grey, Lord Grey had 
assured him that he had no recollection of having received any such 
letter. [Mr. Ronayne here explained that it was not.a private letter, 
but a memorial addressed to Earl Grey, dated Phoenix Park, October 
1832.] Lord Althorp said he had supposed it was a private letter. _ It 
was a strange argument to prove the distress of Ireland, to affirm that 
the Irish exported both corn and cattle: he could say that the indivi- 
dual farmer would be badly off who did not sell both, Undoubtedly it 
would be well if the Irish had the means of consuming their produce at 
home; but, if not, it was beneficial for them to export it. The ques- 
tion before the House had been so-amply discussed, that he would not 
delay its final decision by any long speech ; but he would say one word 
in explanation of the amendment, which had been assumed to declare 
that every thing which ought to be, in justice, had been done for Ireland. 

If that bad been the meaning of the amendment, he for one should not vote 
for it; but he believed it would be found to be susceptible of a very different in- 
terpretation. As he understood the amendment, it declared that the Imperial 
Parliament had paid great attention to the affairs of Ireland, and that it was 
ready to do all that was needful for the benefit of that country. That Parlia- 
ment had bestowed great attention on the affairs of Ireland, he thought no man 
would deny; and he for one rejoiced in the fact, and considered the exemplary 
patience with which the House had listened to the whole of the present discus- 
sion to be most gratifying, as affording anot}er proof of the anxiety which it felt 
to discuss fully any matter relating to Ireland. : 

Mr. O’ConneEtt, who had been repeatedly called upon, but who had 
given way to other Members, at length rose to reply. He commenced 
by declaring, that it was his intention, in compliance with the evident 
wish of the House, to be as brief as possible. ‘The debate had been 
eminently useful. He admitted that the demand for Repeal was made 
by a portion only of the Irish people: there was no disguising that, after 
what had passed in the House. But Ministers must also perceive that 
they did not possess the affections of the majority of the Irish. He 
had hoped that, in the course of the discussion, they would have opened 
some of their views for the amelioration of Ireland: but the silence of 
Ministers on this topic showed how fruitless it was to expect ameliora- 
tion from them. He remarked upon the numerous personal attacks 
which, notwithstanding the scrupulousness with which he had avoided 
personalities, had been aimed at him. 

The first individual who assailed him was the honourable Member for Belfast. 
Now, was there ever any thing so indiscreet done by any Government, in select- 
ing that honourable Member as the secoader of theiramendment? If he had de- 
sired to lessen the authority due to the propositions of Government—if he had 
desired not to give to their arguments the full weight which reasoning deserved 
—he would have suggested to the honourable Secretary of the Treasury to take 
as his friend a fiery, furious partisan, to pronounce invectives against the religion 
of the majority of Irishmen, and to taunt their Representatives—men at least as 
good as himself—with being mere political adventurers. Was the Government 
aware that Mr. Tennent had, in a violently Conservative speech, denounced the 
Corporation Commission as an inquisition, and had assailed one of the Commis 
sioners with as little candour as veracity? There was no man who had pro- 
mulgated such Republican principles as Mr. Tennent, on the Reform Bill, on a 
pampered Prelacy, and'on the dangers of an hereditary insolent Aristocracy ; and 
yet this was the man who was selected by the Government to be the seconder of 
their amendment—this was.the man who was welcomed with enthusiastic cheers 
in assailing him. He would not retaliate; but he could well conceive frantic 
Republicanism dwindling into mean, obsequious, and subservient dandyism. 
(Cheers from the Repealers,) He could conceive it foolish and frantic in the 
first instance ; servile, sycophantic, and frivolous in the second; and calumnious 
and contemptible in both. (Cheers from the same quarter.) 

He denied having made the speech at Kildare which had been attri- 
buted to him, but not reported ; for there was no reporter present at its 
delivery. All that he had really said was, that “five or six persons 
might go up some fine morning to their Representatives,” to use an 
Irish phrase, “ with short sticks, and should return the same night.” 
Mr. O’Connell denied, in strong terms, that his acts or his speeches 
tended to produce the separation of the two countries. The arguments 
of the Ministers and their supporters would be well weighed by a 
shrewd and intelligent people. 

_If they had the best of it, they would have a legitimate triumph ; but let not Mi- 
nisters expect to obtain it from their majority, however great it might be, or from 
the applause, however marked, which followed the speeches made on their side of 
the question, There was nothing to authorize the Parliament of Ireland to dis- 
pose of the Irish nation to the British Parliament, any more than there was any 
thing to authorize the British Parliament to dispose ofthe British nation toe any 
other on the face of the globe. : 

Strenuous attempts had been made to prove that the Union had been 
the forerunner of Irish prosperity—that Ireland had benefited by the 
Union, But the existence of real distress did away with the effect of 
ec calculation upon all who were really acquainted with Ire- 

and, 
_ The Member for Paisley (Sir Daniel Sandford) had fleshed his maiden sword 
in an attack on the Repealers, in which it was but fair to admit he had displayed 
equal talent and courtesy ; although unfortunately blaming personality in the 
outset, he had himself fallen into personality previous to the conclusion of his 
speech. _ He thanked him, however, for one admission: he said, ‘* What signify 
calculations; when opposed to appalling facts?” A Daniel come to judgment! 
(Laughter.) Exactly so. What signified arithmetical calculations when op- 
posed to facts ? and what facts had the House heard stated upon the subject ? 

Mr. Spring: Rice, whose speech was made up of tables and returns, 
well knew how such documents were got up. 

He was aware that, no oath being now required as.to the cargo of vessels, the 
statements of what they contained were generally as fanciful as any thing in a 
romange—statements made to satisfy the reyenue-officers as soon as possible, and 
which had no relation to the actual cargo. But passing by this fact—which 
showed, however, that his tables were not to be relied on—Mr. Rice admitted 
that up to 1825 Parliament did nothing legislatively for Ireland. Notwith- 
standing this, however, he talked a great deal of increasing prosperity; and 
spoke of the orient morning commencing in 1800, and increasing in warmth and 
enlightenment till the preseat moment. How would his poetry appear—for 
such was his description—when it met the eyes of Irishmen in their darkness 
and misery, who would read it as an insult upon their distress ? 

A great deal had been said about the prosperity of Ireland, especially 
of Limerick and other towns; but was even Limerick prosperous ? 

He had spoken of new streets and squares ; and true it was there was a new 
square in Limerick, of which, however, the only tenant was a statue of the ho- 
Rourable gentleman ( Laughter) ; not a single house in Rice Square was occupied, 
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Mr. Spring Rice was ts only inhabitant. (dtenewed laughter.) No.doubt a 
man might make a handsome fortune by exhibiting this statue; the showman 
holding the honourable gentleman’s speech in his hand and crying “ Walk in 
and see the wonderful West Briton in Rice Square. (Laughter. ) 

The way to disarm the agitators, was by doing justice to Ireland, not 
by paltry prosecutions of the press. There was, as Mr. Sergeant 
Perrin had himself acknowledged, a want of fair and impartial adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland. -While this was wanting, it would not be 
in the power of the congregated phalanx opposite to put an end to agj- 
tation. With respect, however, to the present discussion, nothing 
could be better tempered. 

He did not know whether he had succeeded in effecting any change in the 
sentiments.of the House towards him, but certainly the House had acted so.as 
to alter his feelings towards it, The manner of the discussion and the topics 
raised in the course of it could ouly do good. If the argument of his opponents 
were sound and good, it would be duly weighed and appreciated by his fellow 
countrymen, a shrewd and intelligent race; but the extraordinary and over- 
whelming majority which might be arrayed against the motion would weigh 
quite the other way, and produce a feeling of irritation instead of carrying cou- 
viction along with it. 

He had himself been unsparingly censured, because, having given 
twenty-five years to the cause of his country, he was now paid by his 
countrymen for his services. 

He gloried in that censure, and was prouder of that salary from his country 
than he could be of the greatest gift which the highest monarch in the world 
could bestow. He would not, and did not, do any act which he considered de- 
rogatory to him, and was not to be frightened or shamed by what might be said 
on the subject. The autocrat, Nicholas, forsooth, would honour the man on 
whom he conferred his bounty ; but the people of Ireland, he supposed, must be 
taken to degrade the man on whom they bestowed theirs ! 

Mr. O'Connell concluded by calling upon Ministers to follow up 
their victory by measures of justice and conciliation towards Ireland, 

The House then divided: for Mr. O’Connell’s motion, 38; for Mr. 
Spring Rice’s amendment, 523; majority, 480. 

Mr. Hume then moved the amendment which he had before given 
notice of. 

Lord Axruorp opposed it; denying-in the most distinct terms, that 
the address, as proposed by Mr. Rice, was intended to convey the idea 
of general approbation of the past conduct of Parliament towards 
Ireland. 

After some few remarks from several Members, Mr. Hume with- 
drew his amendment, and Mr. Mustins then moved the following. 

“ That it is the opinion of this House that an address to his Majesty, having for its 
object the suppression of any question consistent with the principles ofthe free Congti- 
tution ofthe British empire, without a p us inquiry into and report upon its merits 
by a Committee of this House, would furnish a precedent highly prejudicial to the in- 
terests of any portion of his Majesty’s subjects seeking for redress of grievances, and at 
variance with those principles which this Llouse, as representing the great body of the 
People, is called upon to support.” 

This was opposed by Lord Atruorpe, and withdrawn. 

The address was then agreed to, and ordered to be communicated to 
the Lords for their concurrence. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Spring Rice and several other Members from 
the Commons desired a conference with the Peers; and the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Earl Grey, the Duke of Wellington, and others, pro- 
ceeded to the Painted Chamber. Soon afterwards, the Peers returned, 
and the Marquis of Lanspowne stated, that they had received a copy 
of the address to the King voted by the House of Commons, to which 
the concurrence of their Lordships was desired. The address was then 
read, and laid on the table. Lord Trynuam presented eighty petitions 
for a Repeal of the Union, together with sixty-nine for the abolition of 
Tithes. Afrer several other petitions had been presented, 

Earl Grey rose to move that the Lords should immediately concur 
The course he recommended was not unusual on mat- 
ters of great importance; and what case of more urgent importance 
could exist than one involving the consideration of the Repeal of the 
Union with Ireland—a question affecting the peace, safety, and in- 
tegrity of the empire? ‘The severance of the Legislative Union, must 
affect not only the; Government, but the people of both countries, and 
dissolve all the ties that connected them. Suppose the disunion ef- 
fected, what would be the consequence ? 

It would be to expose both kingdoms, thus weakened, to the attacks of foreign ene- 
mies; it would be to introduce internally a state of things that must lead to the ruin 
and misery of both countries, but which would more especially be felt by that part of 
the United Kingdom which it was sought to delude by specious declarations on this 
question. He could, if it were necessary, go into a very large field of argument and 
detail on this most important subject ; but he did not think that he was called on to 
express more than these general opinions, which were perfectly in accordance with the 
address, and to which, as he had already said, he anticipated their Lordships’ unani- 
mous sanction, 

With regard to the allusions made in the debate to the part which he 
had himself taken against the Act of Union, he said— 

“I do not know, my Lords, that it is worth while for me to enter on a charge made 
against me, as if I had done something most unjustifiable in supporting strenuously, as 
I do, considering the importance of the question, the Legislative Union, because I was 
one who at the time it was originally proposed, did my best to oppose it. I did so, and 
I djd it conscientiously, I opposed it at a time when [ was almost alone, during a time 
when Mr. Fox did not attend; and I admit that the opposition I gave to the measure 
was as great as my feeble powers would permit. But does it follow, my Lords, asa 
consequence, that after this Union has existed for above thirty years—after this link 
between the two countries has been cemented by time—after it has become a part of 
our system—after circumstances have so altered, that whatever it might have been in 
its origin, the severance now would be a most calamitous event to both countries—does 
it follow, I say, as a consequence—is it incumbent on me by any principle of congis- 
tency or duty to refuse to prevent that being undone which perhaps ought not to have 
been done, but which having been done, cannot be undone without being followed by 
the most alarming consequences? There is a maxim, “fieri.timuit, sed factum valet; ” 
and I might shelter myself pnder that maxim, and say, that though I saw objections to 
it in its origin, I see greater evils in now destroying it, and therefore I resist its destruc- 
tion, Though looking back to the time and the circumstances, I am not sure that I 
should not, ii placed in them again, do the same thing as before; yet, looking also at 
what has passed since, and secing the advantages which the Union has produced, I am 
prepared to say that I was then mistaken, (Cheers.) Ido not think it is any part of 
a manly consistency to maintain an opinion when you Have had reason to see that it 
was wroug; and I trust, therefore, that whatever imputations may be thrown on me, 
whenever I see reason to change an opinion, 1 shall not fail candidly. to avow it, I 





















have vindicated the same course in others, and I an) prepared to adopt it myself,” (Con- 
tinued cheers.) 

After alluding to the vast majority by which the address had been 
carried in the-Commons, comprising a large majority even of the Irish 
Members, he concluded by moving that the House should concur in 
the address ; and for that purpose, fill up the blank at the commencement 
of it with the words ‘ Lords Spiritual and Temporal.” 
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Lord Brovcuam seconded the motion. He expressed his hearty 
approbation and delight at the result of the long and elaborate debate 
in the House of Commons. He felt convinced, that if any thing could 
bring the deluded Irish Repealers to a due sense of their folly, if any 
thing could open their eyes, and show them that they were the dupes 
of designing men, who misled them for the sordid purposes of gain, if 
any thing could wean them from their present thraldom, it was the 
lesson just read to them by their Representatives in the free Parliament 
of the United Kingdom. Among the 520 odd Members of the 
Parliament of England, Scotland, and Wales, only one had been found 
to vote for Repeal: yes, there was one English Member; but the 
exception in his case was one which proved the rule. It could not be 
that the whole nation was wrong. Ireland was rapidly improving in 
despite of the unnatural attempts to depress it. 

Was it not lamentable that the country was not allowed to run that race for which 
Nature had made her capable? And, great God! why was it so? It was not that 
there existed grievances; it was not that the people complained; it was not that blots 
existed in the laws—with the exception of one or two insignificant ones, which he 
hoped, with the assistance of their Lordships, would speedily be razed and obliterated 
from their books; it was not for any of these causes; but it was because their existed 
certain individuals, who were gifted by that same nature with great talents—who had 
improved those talents by assiduity and perseverance—who were possessed of large 
acquirements, and gifted with the capacity of raising themselves to wealth by honesty 
and to power by innocent ambition ; it was all because those misguided men —as much 
mistaking their happiness as their honour, and at war with-their own interests, as well 
as with the interests of their fellow subjects. preferred to honest industry, and its 
creditable and honourable gains, a life of agitation—a life of agitation, supported by 
a species of personal as well as political mendicancy—( Loud cheers)—a state which, 
even to the unfortunate victims of such practices, if their natural and honourable feel- 
mgs were not perverted, must be attended with unbearable shame, There had been 
geniuses of other times reduced to beggary. One had recorded his own disgrace in his 
own immortal verses. He was the second of modern poets, perhaps the third poet of 
all ages. When reduced to poverty, not by his own idleness or extravagance, but by 
the political contests of his country, and by persecution, over which he had no control, 
he begged his bread during a season. But, far from glorying in his beggary, he has 
recorded that the sense of shame under which he received the alms of his fellow coun- 
trymen was such, that the mere sensation made every fibre in his system quiver with 
shame. He trusted that few were gifted with such geniuses that they could long suffer 
the shame, or brook the indignity of living by such means as these, or who, in order 
to perpetuate such unmanly support, could continue to plunge their country in distress 
and ruin. 

The Duke of Wetttncton, the Marquis of LonponpErry, and 
the Marquis of Wrsrmeatu, expressed their hearty concurrence in the 
address ; which was agreed to unanimously. Another conference was 
desired with the Commons in the Painted Chamber; at which the 
concurrence of their Lordships was signified; the Lords with white 
staves were then ordered to wait upon the King, to know when it 
would be his Majesty’s pleasure to receive the address; and the Earl 
of Snarressury shortly afterwards informed the House, that his 
Majesty had named Thursday, at half-past one for that purpose. 

The Peers reassembled on Thursday between twelve and one o’clock, 
for the purpose of carrying up the address to the King. A considerable 
number were present ; and the House having been adjourned during 

x 
oat Earl Grey, Lord Brougham, Lord Plunkett, the Earl of 
ulgrave, and many others, proceeded with the address to the Palace. 
The House met again at five o’clock ; when the Lord Chancellor read 
the following answer to the address. 

“It is with the greatest satisfaction that I have received this solemn and united ex- 

ression of the determination of both Houses of Parliament to maintain inviolate the 
I egislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland; which I entirely agree with you 
; considering as essential to the preservation of the integrity and safety of the British 

mpire, 

= Yow may ew § therefore, upon my discharging with fidelity and fearlessness the 
sacred duty which I owe to my subjects, in exercising those powers which are invested 
in me for their protection against attempts which, if successful, must necessarily pro- 
duce a separation of my dominions. 

“In thus expressing my concurrence in the determination which you have so justly 
stated, I look back with satisfaction to those salutary laws which since the Union have 
been passed for the advantage of the interests of Ireland; and I shall at all times be 
most anxious to afford my best assistance in removing all just causes of complaint, and 
in sanctioning all well-considered measures of improvement.” 

The King’s answer was read to the House of Commons by the 
Speaker. 





2, OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 

A. great number of petitions were presented on Wednesday, by Sir 
Anprew Acnew, Mr. A. Jounstone, Sir H. Parnett, Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Roserr Watrace, Lord Asutry, and other Members, for and 
against the Sabbath Observance Bill; after which, Sir ANDREW 
AGNEW moved that the bill be read a second time. Sir Oswatp Mostry 
seconded the motion. Mr. E. L. Butwer moved that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months. The original motion was supported 
by Mr. Witxs, Mr. Pitumrre, Mr. Goutsurn, Mr. Stncs.air, Mr. 
A. Jounsronr, and Sir A. Acnrew. Mr. Porrer, Mr. Povutter, 
Mr. Tiaut, Mr. Rorsuck, Earl Grosvenor, Mr. Hatcoms, Lord 
Morveri, Mr. Giszorne, Colonel Evans, Mr. Mark Puituirs, Mr. 
Wynn, Sir Ronatp Frrcuson, Sir M. W. Ripey, Lord Sanpon, 
and Lord GranvitLe Somerset, spoke in favour of Mr. Bulwer’s 
amendment; which was carried, by 161 to 124. So the bill was 
slid out, by a majority of 37; which was announced amidst loud 
cheers. 

The bill was very fecbly defended. Sir ANDREw AGNeEw himself 
was quite inaudible in the Gallery; and the other Members who sup- 
ported the second reading expressed disapprobation of several parts of 
the measure ; but contended, that the vast number of petitions in favour 
of some amendment of the laws relating to the observance of the Sab- 
bath, should induce the House to go into Committee on the bill. It 
was also urged, that there were numerous classes who deserved protec~ 
tion, but who were compelled to work at present, against their sense of 
religious duty, on the Lord’s Day. There was scarcely any attempt 
made to defend what the opponents of the bill considered its most ob- 
jectionable clauses. 

The speeches against the motion were generally spirited, interesting, 
and amusing. Mr. E. L. Butwenr said, that so far from creating a 
mysterious reverence for the Lord’s Day, the bill would tend to bring 
it into disrepute. 

He feared that Sir Andrew Agnew was a wolf in sheep’s clothing—a philo- 
sopher in disguise, who aimed at endangering religion itself by showing to what 
gloomy and tyrannical purposes the name of religion might be applied. In the 
outset of the bin, he stated that the laws on the Sabbath had ‘become practically 
insufficient. When did any laws become impracticable? Why, when they 
were not suited to the spirit of the people. If the laws on the Sabbath were a 


dead letter, it was because they were already too sevete. When on other branches. 


of legislation—such, for instance, as the criminal code—the law lost its vigour, 





how did they. restore it? Did they make it more severe? No! they made it 
more gentle, But Sir Andrew Agnew, in his wisdom, would revive a law by 
making it more opposed to'the genius of the times; and by rendering it doubly 
severe, he would render it dou ly inefficient. He said in his first clause, that 
the comforts and conscientious scruples of one class were not to be sacrificed to 
the supposed comfort and advantage of another: yet all the rest of the bill 
was ingeniously framed to contradict the assertion with which he commenced 
at the onset. For, by and by, he asserted, that no part of the gloomy blessings 
of his bill extended to menial servants in the employment of their masters. 
Here, then, according to his creed, was an exclusive class especially marked out 
for perdition. The comfort of no class was to be sacrificed to the supposed ad- 
vantage of another: yet here the more numerous class (the servants) was sacri- 
ficed to the less numerous class (the masters). Again, who were to apprehend 
the naughty persons attending a newsroom, or sauntering into a tea- garden? 
The Policemen, he supposed. Here then was another class marked out for per- 
dition. Why were the comforts, the conscientious scruples of the Policemen to 
be sacrificed to the supposed comfort and advantage of those zealous and sancti- 
fied persons Sir Andrew so ably represented, who 
“Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to?” 

Unhappy servants! unfortunate Policemen! Why were their souls less dear 
than the souls of the journeymen bakers and the souls of the journeymen fish- 
mongers ? 

What authority had Sir Andrew for the harlequinade that would 
convert the Christian Sunday into the Jewish Sabbath? Not in 
the Scriptures; not in the Fathers, for Tertullian represents the Chris- 
tians of his time as indulging on that day in mirth and festivity. 

And the reason why this day was thus cheerfully spent, and why it was or- 
dained, another of the Fathers, Justin, who wrote one hundred and fifty years 
after Christ, expressly declares. He says expressly, that so far from having 
any connexion with the Jewish Sabbath, the Christians met on a Sunday, 
because it was the first day, in which God made the world, and also on this day 
Christ rose from the dead. And the moment we thus discover the origin of 
the Lord’s Day,—the moment we separate it from the Sabbath of the Jews, and 
perceive that it was dedicated to the joyous recollection of the creation of the 
world, and the resurrection from the dead,—it is easy to see why it was kept, 
not as a fast, but a festival, and hallowed not by sadness, but by joy. 

What said the early ecclesiastical decrees ? 

In 357, one Council anathematized those who passed the Sunday in bodily 
mortification and fasting. In 364, the Council of Laodicea condemned the 
practice of abstaining from secular employments on Sunday, as Judaizing. In 
the edict of Constantine, which first established the festival of the Sabbath b 
law, it is never held out as enjoined by Scripture, but as being merely of civil 
expediency ; and all persons engaged ip agriculture are invited to continue their 
affairs on that day. Clear proofs these that the early Christians never con- 
founded the first day of the week with that Judaic Sabbath which they deemed 
abrogated with the rest of the Jewish dispensation. If he cannot support his 
doctrine by the Scriptures or by the Fathers, can the honourable Baronet sup- 
port it by the early dutiinee of our own Church? On the contrary, the act of 
the pious Edward the Sixth (1547) says, that if men, from any scrupulosity or 
grudge of conscience, superstitiously abstain from working on the holydays, 
they will grievously displease God. So in 1552 it is declared, that any hus- 
bandman, labourer, &c. may work any kind of work at his free will and plea- 
sure. He thought these latter authorities went too far: he thought, in their 
anxiety not to confound the Christian Sunday with the Jewish Sabbath, they 
had encroached on the blessed principle of a day of rest. But yet he would 
rather rely on even their authority than that on which Sir A. Agnew relied. 


Mr. R. Porter referred to the curtailment of the enjoyments of the 
industrious classes which the bill would effect. 

‘< In large towns, and this great city in particular, numbers of young men are 
employed rahe the week-days in warehouses, shops, factories, and workshops, 
many of which are in the dense and ill-ventilated part of the town, and many of 
them are obliged to attend until late on Saturday evening ; many females are, 
during the week, closely confined in sewing ; domestic servants can-only get out 
on the Sunday ; but if this bill receives the sanction of Parliament, how severely 
will persons so situated suffer! I know the hardships and privations young men 
endure who, during the week, are closely confined ; for, when a young man, I 
was for some years engaged in a shop, and afterwards in a warehouse, in the 
towns of Birmingham and Manchester: my companions and I, from Monday 
morning until Saturday night, seldom or ever had opportunity, or liberty, to take 
a walk; and at this distance of time well do I remember the delight we felt at 
the return of Sunday, when we made little excursions on horseback, or in gigs, 
to the neighbouring villages, there rambling through Shenstone’s walks, Hagley 
Park, in the green lanes, or by the side of some brook. And this, too, 
was very frequently compatible with the observance of the Sabbath; for we 
often attended a country church. But had this bill been in force, how greatly 
would our innocent enjoyments have been curtailed! I have referred to a period 
of near forty years ago; thousands of young people need similar relaxation ; and 
I will be no party to interfere with, or take away their necessary recreation; 
which I feel convinced would be the case if this bill passes.” 

Mr. Roesuck spoke forcibly in opposition to the bill. 

There appeared throughout; this bill a spirit of dictation which made him its 
inveterate opponent. At every stage of its progress, he would endeayour to de- 
feat it, and would divide the House on every clause. If it went into a Commit- 
tee, he would meet it with a proposal to put down every gentleman’s private 
carriage. ( Cheers.) He would include in his motion another proposal, to 
bring under the provisions of the bill every servant going out of doors on busi- 
ness for his master. (Laughter, and cheers.) If the House determined to 
read the bill a second time, he would try the courage of the House with this 
amendment; and the House would not be acting consistently with its then de- 
clared principles, if his amendment were rejected. He repeated, that he would 
try the strength and courage of the House. He thought he saw some shrinking 
on the part of those around him; though he knew that, in feeling, they went 
entirely along with him. ( Cheers.) 

Mr. O’ConnELL made a powerful speech. } 

The completion of such a billas this would be the triumph of a principle of the 
most atrocious character—the triumph of a principle of most unchristian ten- 
dency ; inasmuch as it was a denial of the great principles of the Christian 
religion, as laiddown by God himself. ( Cheers, with low cries of ‘« Oh, oh ! ) 
Yes, yes, it was; it was a bold and daring denial—it was an impious denial of 
the first principles of Christianity, inasmuch as it preferred the rich to a 
( Great cheering.) If they wished to carry such principles as these—if they 
wished to put such a bill as this into operation—why not commence in the pro- 
per quarter? Why not do away with the dining parties of the great ?—why not 
compel the wealthy to pay a more marked reverence to the A gnc of the 

Sabbath ?—why not debar the proud aristocrat from compelling his menial to 
curry his horse, or his cook to serve. up histurtle or his venison? Why not do 
away with the worst species of slavery—worse than all, because domestic—the 
slavery of menials.and servanty? Why not prohibit their Cabinet Councils, and 
their Cabinet dinners? Why not be manly enough to enact at ance, that no 
rich man should dare to do what the poor man was afraid to venture on? why 
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not do away with the Sunday drive in the Regent’s Park? why not shut up 
Hyde Park? why not do away with the loitering in Rotten Row, or say that 
there should be no carriage-drive in the Circle, as there should be no cab in the 
street? Why not do this? and then he would give Sir Andrew credit, which 
he did not now, for sincerity, as the people would give him credit for a manly 
and straightforward determination to act justly by all. (Continued cheers.) 

The second reading of the Sabbath Observance Bill for Scotland 
was postponed to the 14th May. 

On Thursday, at the morning sitting, Mr. Barnes gave notice of his 
intention to introduce during the present session a bill for the better 
observance of the Sabbath in England, founded upon the five first 
clauses of Sir A, Agnew’s measure, and leaving out the objectionable 
clauses. At the evening sitting, Mr. HresketH FLEETWoopD gave 
notice that he also should move, on Monday next, for leave to bring in 
a bill for promoting the better observance of the Sabbath. 


3. Warwick Borovcn BItt, 

In the House of Peers, on Monday, the Earl of Durtam having 
moved the second reading of this bill, Lord Wynrorp said that he in- 
tended to move an amendment, that the petitioners against it be heard 
by counsel at the bar; but would not give his reasons for the motion, 
unless it was Lord Durham’s intention to oppose it. 

Lord Durnam said, that he considered the proposed inquiry alto- 
gether unnecessary ; and was prepared to state why he thought so in 
reply to the arguments which Lord Wynford might use in favour of his 
motion. 

Lord Wynrorp then addressed the House in favour of further in- 
quiry. Tlrere was no case of the kind in which the House of Peers 
had not heard evidence at the bar. Though a legislative measure, the 
present also partook of the nature of a judicial inquiry. He asked for 
some precedent for the course which Lord Durham wished to adopt. 
The report of the House of Commons stated, that gross bribery pre- 
vailed at Warwick; but it appeared that, out of a constituency of 
1300, twenty individuals only were accused of corruption. ‘Then the 
evidence was not given upon oath in the second Committee, though it 
was inthe first. He referred to the late trials at Warwick, at which 
the case against Mr. Tibbetts, the TTown-clerk, broke down. In fact, 
out of the twenty cases, three only were prosecuted, the accusing parties 
not daring to go into court with the others. After suggesting that 
many of the petitioners for the bill might be actuated by personal feel- 
ings in their wish to swamp the Warwick constituency, he declared his 
conviction that this was by no means a case in which it would be proper 
to depart from the established mode of proceeding ; and therefore he 
should move, that on the second reading, the petitioners against the bill 
be heard by themselves, their counsel, or agents. 

Lord Durwam replied, that assuming Lord Wynford’s statements to 
be correct, he was at a loss to know why they had not been proved be- 
fore the Committee of the Commons. ‘This was the first bill of the 
kind which had been brought before the House since the Reform Act; 
but within two years they had abundance of precedents for disfranchis- 
ing boroughs. The notoriety of the case was then thought sufficient. 

He referred to the Reform Act, and the disfranchisement of the forty- 
shilling freeholders. Where was Lord Wynford and his loud cries for 
justice in the latter case ? 

The partics accused had not brought forward a single witness to exculpate 
them from the charges contained in the report. He called upon their Lordships 
to consider the parties with whom they were going to enter into conflict, and 
those with whom they were going to enter into alliance. Who were the sup- 

vorters of the bill? The House of Commons. Who were its opponents? 
That part of the constituency of Warwick which had been convicted of fraud, 
bribery, and. application of money to all sorts of unconstitutional purposes. 
Surely those were not the aliies with whom their Lordships would embark in a 
contest against the House of Commons. One word as to the recent trials at War- 
wick, to which Lord Wynford had alluded. From whom he had received his 
information he knew not; but Lord Wynford had said that out of twenty ac- 
tions which had been brought against electors of Warwick for bribery, verdicts 
had been given only upon three; thereby leaving us to suppose that all those 
actions had been brought by the same party. Now, there had only been four 
actions brought by the petitioners for the bill. On the night preceding the trial, 
the parties who brought the action against Mr. Tibbetts had abandoned it, 
on account of the consequences in which it must have involved him as a soli- 
citor. In the other three cases, the actions had been discontinued, as the object 
of the plaintiffs had not been the money, but the disqualification of the defen- 
dants. With the other sixteen actions to which Lord Wynford had referred, 
the parties supporting the bill had nothing whatever to do. They were sham 
actions, brought by the chief agent of Sir C, Greville against his own parti- 
sans, for the mere purpose of preventing any other party from bringing them. 
These were facts; and at a proper season he would, if it were necessary, prove 
them to be so, from the declarations which had been filed in each of these actions 
respectively. 

ord Durham then detailed the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons respecting this bill; and declared that he should consider it a 
much more manly course in the opponents of the measure to throw it 
out at once, than to attempt its defeat by procrastination. 

He knew that it was in the ome of the noble lords on the other side of the 


House So to defeatit. We know that on any question dear to the People of 
ats, said Lord Durham, ‘they have the power, if they so please, to throw 
It out. 


Let them be merciful, as we know that they are strong. Let them, 
nevertheless, not lightly embark in a contest with the House of Commons; for 
it is impossible that the Reformed House of Commons should retreat from any 
measure which it deems essential to the purification of its own body. Its honour, 
its character, and its reputation are at stake. It has pledged itself to inquire 
into and remove all abuses in its own constitution. There has been no denial of 
justice,—nor any thing like a denial of justice, in the other House of Parliament ; 
and yet on this measure of purification, your Lordships are called upon to meet 
that House with a distinct and positive denial. TThe-noble and learned lord has 
told you that you must not let the House go down in public estimation. Now if 

Were an enemy to your Lordships’ House, I should say that the downward 
toad for your Lordships was the course now proposed by the noble and learned 
lord,—namely, that of placing yourselves in opposition to this bill.” 
If the opinion of the House were against him, he should not press 
the question to a division ; but would do his best to render the inquiry 
effectual. 

After a few remarks from Lords Wincninsea, SALispuRY, CLAN- 
RICARDE, and WESTMEATH, the amendment of Lord WynrorD was 
agreed to, without a division. 


Some conversation ensued respecting the best mode of proceeding. 
Counsel were called in; and finally, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Sergeant 











Heath, and Mr. Whitcomb, were named. by Lord DuruaM as counsel 
for the bill; Mr. Sergeant Mereweather appearing for the petitioners 


against it. Lord Durham gave in a list of witnesses whom he intended 
to examine; and half-past three on the ensuing Friday was named as 
the time for proceeding with the inquiry. : 

The witnesses, however, were not called on yesterday till a later’ 
hour. Mr. Greenway the banker, Mr. Brown, Lord Warwick’s steward, 
Mr. Tibbetts, the Town-Clerk, and another person, were then ex- 


| amined; and at half-past nine the proceedings were adjourned to six 


o'clock on Tuesday evening. 


4. Liverroot FREEMEN DiIsFRANCHISEMENT BILt. 

The Earl of Rapnor moved the second reading of this bill on 
Thursday; and stated that it was his intention to adopt the same 
course as the House had determined upon relative to the Warwick 
Borough Bill,—namely, to move that counsel be called in and witnesses 
examined at the bar in support of it. 

The Earl of ELpon opposed the bill. 

There might be examples, there might be precedents for such a bill; but he knew of 
none, and God forbid that any one could be quoted; for this was a bill that actually 
enacted that all future freemen in Liverpool, those who were not yet born. should be 
disfranchised. He did not believe that such a bill as that had ever before been brought 
befure Parliament. He recollected Mr. Fox saying once, in a case somewhat similar te 
this, that he could not make up his mind to disfranchise the innocent with the guilty. 
If their Lordships should adopt this system of legislation, they might depend upon it 
that it would lead to a change in the constitution of this country. He was an old man, 
too fond perhaps of the institutions of his country ; but he did trust nevertheless that 
their Lordships would not disregard his advice on such a subject. 

A discussion then ensued respecting the period to which the inquiry 
should extend. Lord WHarnc.trre wished to limit it to the election 
that had occurred since the passing of the Reform Act; but Lord 
Wynrorp would not allow that the Reform Act should be held to be 
a statute of limitations against all proceedings for corruption, and ob- 
jected to fribble away the inquiry in the manner proposed. ‘The Earl 
of Bapnor remarked, that a bill similar to that which he brought for- 
ward had proceeeded pari passu in the House of Commons with the 
Reform Act; which was never supposed to be a full remedy for the 
corrupt state of things in Liverpool. Lord BroveHam and the Duke 
of RicumMonp made a few remarks; and it was finally resolved, that 
the inquiry should be limited, in the first instance, to the circumstances 
of the last election,—with the understanding that even if no corrupt 
practices were proved to have taken place at that time, the inquiry 
might be extended to former elections. 


5. OrrictAL SEATS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Sir Rosert Heron moved, on Thursday, in the House of Com- 
mons, for leave to bring in a bill “ to prevent the necessity of 
Members accepting certain offices vacating their seats.” Previous 
to the passing of the Reform Act, no Member would have con- 
ceived the idea of depriving the people of any share of intiuence 
in checking the prerogative of the Crown in the appointment of 
its Ministers; but now that the House was reformed, and that it 
would be utterly impossible for any Administration to retain office for 
any length of time if opposed to the general feeling of the country, it 
did appear to him that the existing system was unnecessary, Incon- 
venient, and embarrassing He proposed to enact, in the bill which he 
moved for leave to bring in, that the following members of the Govern~ 
ment should not vacate their seats on the acceptance of office. 

Lords of the Treasury, Lords of the Admiralty, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Secre- 
tary of State, Secretary at War, President of the Board of Control, President of the 
Board of Trade, Secretary to the Admiralty, Master-General of the Ordnance, Clerk, 
Surveyor-General, or Storekeeper of the Ordnance, Payiaster of the Forces, Attorney- 
General (Laughter and cheers), Solicitor-General, Chief Secretary to the Lord-Liea- 
tenant of Ireland, Attorney-General for Ireland, Solicitor General for Ireland, Lord- 
Advocate of Scotland, and Military Secretary to the Commander-iu-Chief. There wera 
two offices which, for obvious reasons, he did not desire to see altered, namely, the 
Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds and the Hundred of East Hendred. Neither 
did he propose that the bill should come into operation until after the next general 
election, 

Mr. E. Butwer expressed his dissatisfaction with the measure of Sir 
R. Heron. The evils of the present system were these,—inconvenience to 
the public in the loss of able men; a probable undue preponderance in the 
Cabinet of the agricultural interest ; a subjection to the wishes of pecu- 
liar constituencies, rather than an impartial view of the general interests 
of the country at large, which if a great fault in an ordinary Member, 
was a still greater one in a Minister; and the great temptation afforded 
to corruption. The remedy proposed by Sir Robert Heron would only 
meet part of these evils: he meant to propose one which should re- 
move them all. He would not include in his measure all the Dé 
minores of the Ministerial Pantheon. He did not consider that the 
public business was much interrupted if a Lord of the Admiralty or the 
Treasury suddenly left an aching void on the opposite benches. 

The measure he would propose should include one organ in that House of each of 
the principal departments of State, whether Secretary or Under-Secretary, President or 
Vice-President (because the heads of the office might perhaps be in the House of Lords) 
— such as the Home Department, the War-ofliee, the Foreign-office, the Admiralty, the 
Colonies, the India Board, and the Board of Trade, to which he thought should be 
added the office of Secretary for Ireland ; and as the presence of one Law-officer in that 
Hlouse was expedient, he thought it wisdom as well as charity to include either the 
Attorney-General or Solicitor-General. In his motion, he should not however define 
the offices, but make merely a general proposition; the number of offices was a detail, 
and not « principle, of the measure. 

He would not, of course, give Ministers not elected by the People 
the right of voting possessed by their actual Representatives. He 
left the Minister that which he was, a Minister of State, explaining his 
views, answering questions, and giving advice on matters of legislation 
and finance. It might be said, that popular principles would always in- 
sure the return of a Minister. 

But many constituencies would reject him for his very regard to the three most popu- 
lar cries of the day—‘cheap law, cheap knowledge, aud cheap bread. Let a people be 
ever so enlightened, there were always in the world bright and luminous minds, that 
cast their shadows far beyond the popular sight. ‘The science of statesmanship was 
indeed a mockery and delusion, if there were not some of its professors who went be- 
yon! the multitude in the great principles of legislation, and offended the vulgar 
opinion by the very energy and providence of their views. 

Mr, Bulwer conclude moving an amendmen a or the con- 

Mr. Bul luded by moving 1 t, that “for tl 
venience of the public service, and the promotion of the public interests, 
itis desirable that one organ of the most influential departments should 
have a seat in this House, in virtue of his office, but without the privi- 
lege of voting, unless returned to Parliament by the suffrages of a con- 
stituency.” 

Mr. Warp thought Mr. Bulwer’s speech incomprehensible; he 
couid not enter into his refinements. He was strongly opposed both 
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to the original motion and the amendment; believing as he did, that 
either must weaken the connecting link which bound the people to 
their Representatives and raise an irresponsible power in the House. 

Dr. Lusnincron said that Mr. Bulwer had made a specch worthy 
of the highest Tory in the worst Torytimes. Because the King chose 
to appoint an individual to office, it did not follow, it should not follow, 
that the People should therefore be compelled to bestow their. confi- 
detice upon him. 

Lord Auruorp began by stating, that the present motion was made 
without any communication with Ministers. ‘There were two ques- 
tions before the House; and it had been suid that if either were agreed 
to, the constitution of the country would be infringed upon; but he 
did not think so. 

The act which gave a constituency the right of expressing their opinion on their Re- 
presentative’s acceptation of office under the Crown, conferred, no doubt, 2 very Valu- 
able privilege upon the People, aud one which they ought not to be deprived of exeept 
for very strong and peculiar circumstances; but he did not think that the deprivation 
would amount to any violation of constitutional principles. 

Hé admitted that, in the instance of the Attorney-General, the loss 
of his seat was a great inconvenience ; but he did not think the ab- 
sence of a junior Lord of the Admiralty a matter of much moment. 

He was one of those who had changed his opinion on this point of Members of the 
Government having seats inthe House. ‘There was a time when he was of opinion that 
Members of the Government should be excluded from the House altogether: he had 
changed his opinion—[Long-continued shouts uf laughter)—but this change of opinion 
was not induced by his accession to ofiice; for he had aitered his mind on the subject 
before he became a member of the Government. (Laughter continued.) Honourable 
Members seemed to laugh: he could assure them office was no such bed of roses—he 
should not be over-vexed at the occurrence of any incident which rendered it necessary 
for hitn to go out of office, 

His principal objection to the motion and the amendment was, their 
tendency to lessen the actual, moral, positive responsibility of a Minis- 
ter; for to send Ministers to the House with the privilege of speaking 
but not of voting, would be to place them in a degrading and 
nnpleasant situation. Besides, at present, the inconvenience was by 
ho means so great as to call for any alteration of the existing practice. 

Sir R. Heron made a few observations, and withdrew his motion; 
and Mr. Butwer withdrew his amendment. 

6. Travers Unions. 

A. conversation arose in the House of Lords on Monday, on the 
subject of Trades Unions. The Duke of Newcasrie asked if any 
steps had been taken to prevent the processions, which had lately ap- 
peared on the Sabbath under the pretence of attending funerals, 

Lord Mrtzourne said that he hoped such proceedings would die 
away if they were not interfered with; but Government was on its 
guard against riotous assemblages. 

Lord Lonponperry considered the present crisis a very alarming 
one. During the last few days, he understood, that 15,000 members 
of the Unions had been enrolled. 

Lord Epon was decidedly of opinion that all such large assemblies 
were illegal. 

If individuals were aggrieved, they had a right to carry their complaints to 
the King in Council; they had also both Houses of Parliament to apply for 
redress. That was legal and constitutional. But if any set or class of men as- 
sembled together and declared, as the result of their deliberations, that they would 
not obey the law (as had been done more than once recently), that he would 
maintain, was in the highest degree unconstitutional and illegal. If what he 
had known to occur within the last few days were adinitted to pass as a H 
act, then he would say, either that he did not understand the law, or, if he 
formerly understood it, that the law was now wonderfully changed. 

Lord Brovauam quite concurred with Lord Eldon in thinking vast 
and unnecessary assemblies of men illegal. But the Minister was placed 
in a difficult situation as regarded the means to be taken for preventing 
them. 

He had always to ask himself this question—he had always thus to reason— 
** It being the undeniable and sacred privilege of the King’s subjects to assemble 
and meet together for the consideration of their own interests, for the conside- 
ration of what they might deem grievances,—it being their undeniable aud 
sacred right to assemble for these purposes,—it is for me, after due deliberation, 
to decide how far, in any particular instance, they have passed the proper 
point—how far they had p Re ted from a rightful and adopted a wrongful prin- 
ciple.” As a general principle, it was manifestly wrong to draw together a 
Jarge assemblage of 8 etna form an immense procession—for the mere pur- 
pose of doing that which six people could execute just as effectually as 60,000. 

Lord Brougham trusted the members of the: Trades Unions would 
listen to wholesome advice, given by those who had always been the 
friends of the humbler classes; and that they would no longer be de- 
luded by treacherous and selfish leaders. 

It was because he was the sincere friend of the working classes of the country 
that he was an enemy to Trades Unions; and he would add, that of all the 
worst things and of all the most pernicious devices that could be imagined for 
the injury of the interests of the working classes, as well as the interests of the 
country at large, nothiug was half so bad as the existence of those Trades Unions. 

The Marquis of LonponpErry was of opinion that forcible means 
should be adopted to put down those sham funeral processions. 

Here the conversation droppedin the Lords. Inthe House of Com- 
mons the same subject was discussed. Mr. Hume, in presenting a 
petition signed by many thousands from Neweastle, in favour of a mi- 
tigation of the punishment of the Dorchester Unionists, on the ground 
that they were ignorant of the law under which they were convicted, 
complained that the Government had shown great weakness in carry- 
ing so hastily into execution a sentence, which many lawyers considered 
illegal, and which was certainly harsh and severe. 

Mr. Warturton, Mr. Actionsy, Sir §. WHALLEY, Sir G. Strick- 
LAND, Mr. I’. O’Connon, Mr. O’ CONNELL, and Mr. HI, concurred 
in thinking the sentence much too severe. Colonel Evans thought 
the sentence too severe; but still it was legal. He disapproved of 
much of the conduct of the Trades Unions. 

He, for instance, disapproved of their having marched in procession through 
the Metropolis the other day to present their petition ; though at the same time 
that he objected to the prudence of that measure, he must give them the fullest 
credit for their orderly conduct. He was one of those who thought the trades 
had a right to put their own fair value on their labours, but to go beyond thut 
would be only to injure themselves. The Trades Unions were, he believed, the 
result of taxation on consumption, and our present system of Corn-laws. He 
was sorry to find so large a portion of the peaceable and well-disposed workmen 
under the influence of agitators—for there were agitators of all classes—wh»v he 
was sure would do them no good, but might do them much harm. 
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Mr. E. L. Butwer concurred with Colonel Evans. Sir C. Bur- 
RELL deniel that the agriculturists or landed gentlemen had formed 
similar associations. Mr. Harpy considered the combinations most 
dangerous to society. Mr. Gopson defended the conduct of Baron 
Williams; which, he said, had been perfectly legal and correct. Sir 
Henry Harpince strongly reprobated the Unions. His tailor had 
requested him not to press for a coat which he had ordered, as his 
journeymen had struck. Sir Henry told him, that rather than such 
abominable tyranny should be submitted to, he would go out in his shirt. 

Several other petitions in favour of the Dorchester Unionists were 
presented, and the discussion was closed. 

7. Boarp or ControL; Conpuct oF Mr. Cuartes Grant. 

On Thursday, Lord ELLENsorovGH asked Lord Brougham whether 
the proceedings upon the mandamus against the East India Company 
had been withdrawn ‘in consequence of information received since the 
mandamus was applied for, or before ? 

Lord Brovenam said that the affair was in an incomplete state, and 
the questions could not be answered at present. Inafortnight or three 
weeks’ time, he should be prepared to answer them. If Lord Ellen- 
borough persisted in bringing forward the motion, of which he had 
given notice, on Monday, it would lead to observations on the conduct 
of Mr. Charles Grant at a time when his friends could not possibly be 
prepared to meet them. ; 

Lord ELLensorovucu wanted a plain answer to his plain question. 
He should move that the Lords be summoned for Monday. 

Lord Broucuam would not be drawn into a discussion of the case. 

He had stated on his own responsibility, that the President of the Board of Control 
would not on Monday be ready to enter on his defence, nor could his friends defend 
him, consistently with what they owed to the public; and yet the noble Baron was de- 
termined to force it on in spite of all, He would leave that to himself. 

Lord ELtEensorovucu said his conduct was before the House, and by 
them he would be judged. The question he had to put lad not been 
answered, and never would. 

Lord BrovenamM—“ Then the noble Baron is evidently wel! aware 
of that which he wishes the House to believe he is unacquainted with. 
It will, therefore, be superfluous for me to give him any of that infor- 
mation which he does not require.” 

Lord ELtennorovuacu denied that he knew any thing of the matter. 
His reason for saying that the question would neyer be answered, was 
that he had twice put it, and received none. 

8. MisceLLaNnrous SunsEcts. 

Breacu orf Orricrat ConripeNcE. Mr. H. Grattan, on Thurs. 
day, asked Lord Althorp 2 question as to the authenticity of a letter 
from the Marquis of Anglesea to Earl Grey, extracts from which had 
been read by Mr. Hume during the Repeal debate. Lord Avrnonp 
admitted the authenticity of the letter, which had been selected out of 
amass cf correspondence. He had at first stated that the letter was 
not a genuine one. 

His reason for believing the letter was not a genuine communication was, that he 
could not conceive it possible that so gross a breach of confidence could have beeu com- 
mitted by any person connected with the Government. Such a breach of « idence, 
he regretted io say, had taken place, but in what quarter he was unable to staie; he 
could only declare it to be a gross violation of confidence. (‘* Hear, hear !”’) 
+] 
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The subject was brought before the Peers last night, by Earl of 
Wixcuitsea ; who asked Earl Grey, if it were true that a letter re- 
commending the destruction of the Protestant Establishment in Ire- 
land had been written to him by the Marquis of Anglesea? Earl 
Grey denied that such was the tendency of the letter; but admitted 
that the passages read by Mr. Hume were substantially correct. He 
intimated that the breach of confidence by which the contents of the 
letter had been made public must have been committed in Ireland. 

Epvucation In InEvAND. A motion brought forward by Mr. Barron, 
on Thursday, to inquire into the means of forming an extended plan of 
education for Ireland, was withdrawn, after a brief discussion. Very 
few Irish Members were present ; and their absence was attributed by 
Mr. Barron to his refusal to vote for the factious motion for repeal. 

Tirnes IN Inetanp Birt. Mr. Lirr.rron moved the second 
reading of this bill last night. A very long but extremely unin- 
teresting debate ensued; in which many Irish Members, including 
Mr. O’Ferratt, Mr. Carew, Lord Leirrim, Mr. H. Grarray, 
Mr. Surit, Mr. O’Connor, Colonel Conotty, Colonel PERcEVAL, 
Mr. D. Brown, Mr. Lampert, and Mr. Waker, took part. With 
the exception of Colonel ConoLty, all these gentlemen expressed deter- 
mined opposition to the measure—Colonel PErcEVAL because it was 
injurious to the Church; the others, because it bore hard upon the 
landlords, and by rendering them virtually tithe-collectors, exposed 
them to the hatred of their tenants, and to the chance of losing their 
rents in toto. It was also asserted, thatthe previous Commutation Bill 
had in many places raised the amount of the tithe very considerably, 
and in others caused tithe to be paid where for three hundred years it 
had not been demanded. Mr. Henry Gratran said that this was 
the case with some of his property, and that the bill would tax him to 
the amount of three or four hundred a year. Colonel Davis also 
opposed the bill in strong language. On the other hand, Mr. Li1Te- 
ton, Mr. Stan.ey, and Mr. Warp, supported the bill ; the last-named 
gentleman on the ground that it was right to ascertain whether the tithe 
fund could not be preserved with a view to its future appropriation for 
national uses, Mr. STaNLey said that the Irish landlords were willing 
to take the bill in those parts only which did not interfere with their 
interests ; but it was the duty of Government to prevent the tithe fund 
from being extinguished. He also remarked that the arguments pro- 
duced during the evening were merely scraps from the former debate. 

Mr. Carew moved that the discussion .be adjourned to next Friday, 
in order to give further time for the consideration of the measure. This 
motion was rejected, by 241 to 74; and the debate was adjourned to 
Tuesday next; Mr. O’ConnE tt declaring that he should oppose every 
clause. 

Intsh Cuurcn Temroratitizes Acr. Some amendments were 
agreed to in Committee last night, on the motion of Mr, LirrLeTon. 
One refers to the abolition of the Vestry Cess, which, owing to the 
delay in passing the bill, came into operation a year later than was 1n- 
tended; thus leaving the rates of 1833 to be paid by the people instead 
of the Commissioners. The amendment gives the act a retrospective 
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operation, so as to prevent this inconvenience. Another has reference 
to the mode of valuing the Bishops’ leases, and to those cases especially 
where the Bishops had granted leases to themselves in trust, or to their re- 
lations on the payment of inadequate fines, which would not afford the basis 
Jor making an accurate calculation, After some remarks trom the Irish 
Members, resolutions to this effect were agreed to, and are to be re- 
ported on Monday. 

Duncarvan Exection. The Committee reported, on Monday, 
that the late election for Dungarvan was void; that Mr. Ebenezer 
Jacob was not duly elected, and that neither the petition nor the oppo- 
sition to it were frivolous nor vexatious. 

Leitra Harzovur Bitt. On Monday, the House, by a majority 
of 26to 10, refused to go into Committee on this bill. It was sup- 
ported by Colonel Lerru Hay, and opposed by Mr. AsEercromsy. 

REGISTRATION OF Deeps. Mr. Tooke, on Thursday, brought in 
a bill to establish a general registration of all deeds relating to real 
property in this country. It was read a first time, and ordered to be 
read a second time on Wednesday next. 

Cast oF Baron DE Bonk. ' On the motion of Mr. Hitt, a Select 
Committee was appointed to inquire into the claims of the Baron de 
Bode for compensation out of the fund paid over by the French Go- 
vernment for the purpose of indemnifying British subjects for the loss 
of property unduly confiscated by the French authorities. 

AMENDMENT OF THE BEER Act. Leave was given, on Tuesday, 
to Sir E. Knarcusutt to bring in a bill to amend this act. Lord 
Howick assured the House that there was no design of returning to the 
old licensing system, and that the new bill had reference merely to 
matters of police, and the prevention of disorder in beer-hcuses. ‘The 
motion for leave was finally carried, by 100 to 15. 

WEIGHTS AND MEAsures. On the motion of Lord Esrincton, 
the bill for the regulation of weights and measures thoughout the 
United Kingdom was read a second time, on Wednesday, and referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Mercuant SEAMEN ReEcistration Bitt. On the motion of Sir 
JAMES GRAHAM, this bill was read a second time, on Tuesday. 

CiimBinc Boys. The bill for the amelioration of the condition of 
climbing boys was read a second time on Wednesday, on the motion of 
Mr. Tooke. 

PortuGat. It was arranged on Tuesday, that the state of our rela- 
tions with Portugal, and the treatment of Sir John Campbell by the 
Portuguese Government, should be brought before the House of Peers 
on Monday next, by the Marquis of LonponpErry. 

WestTMINSTER FestivaL. A conversation arose last night on the 
subject of this festival; which the Duke of Newcaste and the Bishop 
of Lonpon considered as a desecration of the Abbey: no place once 
solemnly devoted to the worship of God should afterwards be used for 
any other purpose. The Earl of Matmrszury, the Duke of Cum- 
BERLAND, and Lord BrouGuawm, could see no harm in the festival, when 
a similar one had been countenanced by George the Third. 








The Caurt. 
Tre King and Queen returned to Windsor on Saturday night ; and on 
Sunday (not having the fear of the two Scotch Andrews in view) gave 
a grand dinner- party, at which Lord Palmerston, Prince Esterhazy, 
and the Earl and Countess of Brownlow were present. Lord Paliner- 
ston returned to town on Monday evening. 

On Wednesday, their Majesties arrived in town about noon. Soon 
afterwards, the King held a Levee; at which the following noblemen 
and gentlemen among others were present—the Dukes of Devonshire, 
Norfolk, Gordon, Beaufort, Leinster, Earls of Mulgrave, Tankerville, 
and Wilton, Viscounts Strangford and Ingestrie, Mr. Sturges Bourne, 
Mr. Kemys Tynte, Mr. J. Guest, Mr. Ross, and Mr. Hesketh 
Fleetwood. 

On Thursday, the King received the deputation from both Houses 
of Parliament, with the address on the subject of the Repeal of the 
Union. His Majesty received the address on the throne, in the pre- 
sence of the principal Officers of State and of the Household. All the 
Members of Parliament were in full Court dress. 

In the evening, their Majesties, with a numerous and brilliant party, 
the King in blue uniform and the Queen blazing in diamonds, went to 
Covent Garden Theatre. ‘Che audience received them with great 
cordiality; and chose to make a special wonder that the Queen put 
sugar and cream in the cup of chocolate which his Majesty condescended 
to take in the presence of his delighted subjects. ‘The entertainments 
were the Duenna, Turning the Tables, and My Neighbour’s Wife. Lis- 
ton and Braham did their best to please; and the latter shouted “ The 
King, God bless him!” ina way which captivated all hearts, and most 
particularly the Queen’s. 

_ Prince Ferdinand of Saxe Coburg and the Prince of Leiningen ar- 
rived at Kensington Palace on Tuesday, on a visit to the Dutchess of 
Kent. On Thursday, the Dutchess and the Princess Victoria, with a 
slumerous party, attended the concert at the Hanover Square Rooms. 


HONOURS. 
‘ From tHE Lonpon GAZETTE. 

WHITEHALL, Ist May 1834.—The King has been pleased to direct Letters Patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal, for granting the dignity ofa Baronet of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and lreland, to Admiral Sir James Hawkins WuHITSHED, 
G.C.B, of Killincarrick in the county of Wicklow, and of Jobstown in the county of 
Dublin, and the heirs male of his body, lawfully begotten, 


Che Mictropolis. 
The Committee of the Protestant Society for the protection of Re- 
igious Liberty met on Monday, and agreed toa string of resolutions 
Soe of their disappointment at the Ministerial measure for the 
al volition of Church-rates, and * unhesitatingly rejecting the proffered re- 
lief.” They resolved also, that, 

“By petitioning the Legislature, by addressing the Government, and by communi- 
cating with their friends and constituents through the country, they will endeavour to 
prevent this attempt, or any partial modification of Church-rates, trom obtuining an 
anjurious success,” - 

. The Deputies from the Three Denominations of Dissenters, resi- 
ent within twelve miles of London, met at the King’s Head Tavern 











in the Poultry, on Tuesday, and «greed toa petition to Parliament 
against Lord Althorp’s measure for the abolition of Church-rates. 

A deputation from Glasgow, consisting of the Reverend Dr. Heugh, 
Reverend Andrew Marshall, and Mr. James Johnston, was intro= 
duced on Tuesday to Earl Grey, by Mr. Oswald, Member for Glasgow ; 
they laid before his Lordship a memorial, praying for a dissolution of 
the connexion between Church and State, adopted at a meeting at 
which a petition to the Commons was resolved on, subsequently signed 
by 50,000 persons. Lord Grey expressed his decided disapprobation of 
all attempts to sever the connexion ; which he was determined to up- 
hold.» Mr. Johnston told his Lordship, that the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, several of the City Councillors, and many Churchmen had 
signed the Glasgow petition.‘ Churchmen!” said Earl Grey; “ah! 
but these are only of the Kirk of Scotland.” “ True, my Lord,” said 
Mr. Johnston ; * but the principle applies to all establishments.” Dr. 
Heugh then said, “* My Lord, have you any questions to put to us vpon 
any point connected with this memorial?” Lord Grey said he had 
none; and the Deputation withdrew. 

The Vestrymen of Marylebone parish held a meeting at the Court- 
house in Oxford Street, on Saturday, and agreed, by a vote of 17 to Il, 
to petition the House of Commons against the Poor-Laws Amend- 
ment Bill. 

The Vestries of St. Pancras and Paddington parishes have agreed to 
petition Parliament not to pass the Poor-law amendment Bill; and St. 
Ann’s Vestry have adopted a petition praying for its postponement tilL 
next session. 

The inhabitants of Fleet Street have sent ina petition to the Com- 
mon Council praying for the removal of Temple Bar. They state, that 
in consequence of the building occupying a very great portion of the 
space between the houses on either side of the way, the passage om 
both the carriage and footways is considerably impeded. ‘ The fre 
quent obstructions which arise from the continuance of the building 
operate to the exclusion of a very valuable species of trade from the 
City, exemplified by the reiterated complaints of individuals that they 
cannot come in their carriages to the City, from the great danger of 
being damaged to which they are exposed.” Besides this, the narrow- 
ness of the footway affords great facility for the commission of 
robberies. 

The deputation of the Trades Unions, by whom the petition was 
left at the Secretary of States’ Oflice, have been officially informed that 
his Majesty, to whom it had been presented, had not been pleased to 
signify any commands on the subject. 

The journeymen tailors of the Metropolis struck on Saturday last; 
and have published a string of regulations intended to bind the whole 
body of Unionists. Their mandate prohibits all Unionists from work- 
ing, from the end of April to the end of July, more,than ten hours, or 
for less than Gs. a day wages ; the other cight months, they are to work 
for nine hours, with 5s. a day wages ; an hour in the day to be allowed 
for meals. They are only to work at their employer's premises, which 
shall be healthy and convenient ; and not on any other terms than by 
the day or hour, in order to evade the law which renders it penal to de- 
liver up unfinished work. ; 

The master tailors have formed a counter-combination to resist 
these demands; and solicit their customers not to press for new clothes 
at present. They have held meetings, and passed resolutions, declaring 
their determination not to yield to the rebellious journeymen. 

Mr. John Brown, Secretary to the Grand Union of Operative 
Tailors, has published an appeal to the public for support. He repre- 
sents the condition of many of the workmen as very deplorable; and 
says that their wages, taking their unemployed time into account, do 
not exceed 3s. Gd. to 4s. a day. ; 

At present, both parties seem determined not to yield; and the con- 
sequence is, that many women are now employed in making coats, as 
well as trousers and waistcoats. An importation of German tailors, 
‘the most expert in the world,” has been recommended. 

In consequence of a general strike among the workmen employed at 
the breweries in the Metropolis, the brewers have applied to Govern- 
ment to allow the workmen of that description at Deptford to render 
their assistance on this occasion.—Albion. 

Seventy washerwomen at Kensington struck on Tuesday for a rise 
of wages, of from 2s. 6d. to 3s. a day. They obtained it; and after a 
regale of gin resumed the labours of the tub. 

Mr. Amos has resigned the Professorship of English Law in the 
London University. 

The King has intimated his intention of giving 5001. towards the 
erection of a monument, to be placed in*the Painted Hall in Green~ 
wich Hospital, in memory of Sir Richard Keats, the late Governor of 
that Institution. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals held their 
anniversary meeting on Wednesday, at Exeter Hall; Lord Mahon in 
the chair. The assembly was respectable, but not numerous. The re- 
ceipts during the past year were stated at 531/.; the balance of cash in 
hand is 254/. Several speeches were made, and a number of instances 
given of the cruelty practised upon animals during the last twelve 
months in the Metropolis. [We take it for granted that the noble 
‘Chairman, and the other gentlemen present, rigidly eschew fic‘d sports 
—never hunt, shoot, or fish, and never go to the races. If so, they 
have a right to preach merciful doctrines to the Cockneys; but if not, 
we would remind them that precept is better than example, and tell 
these physicians to heal themselves. } : 

The benevolent project of an Infirmary for Diseases of the Spine has 
been set on foot, and is about to be established by Dr. Harrison; who 
has been remarkably successful in his treatment of this afflicting class 
of complaints, and who has given 1000 guineas towards its establish- 
ment. At a meeting held at the Gothic Hall in the the New Road, 
on Saturday last,—John Underwood, Esq., in the Chair,—the resolu- 
tions were passed which will be found in our advertising columns. 
Dr. Epps and other speakers testified to the excellence of Dr. Har- 
rison’s mode of treatment, and the benefit which the medical profession 
as Well as the patients would derive from such an institution. Dr. 
Harrison exhibited several diseased spines and casts of distortions, 
in elucidation of his views of the nature and treatment of spinal diseases. 
The charity appears likely to be extensively useful, and it deserves the 
support of the humane. . 
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The Country. 


Mr. Montgomery Martin, who had offered himself as a candidate for 
the representation of Wells, vacant by the death of Mr. Lamont, has 
retired, to make way for Mr. Ridley Colburne. 


At Oxford, on Tuesday, in very full Convocation, it was agreed to 
affix the University seal to petitions to both Houses of Parliament 
against the bill for the admission of Dissenters to the Universities. 

A public meeting is to be held on Monday next, at Manchester, in 
Granby Row Fields, to take into consideration the critical situation in 
which the executive powers have placed the Trades Unions and Associ- 
tions, and to devise means of successfully protecting themselves. The 
announcement of this meeting has caused great alarm among the 
“authorities,” and for some days past the military have been arriving 
in Manchester.— True Sun. 

The Newmarket First Spring Meeting has been held this week. 
At the beginning, the attendance was thinned by the muster of Parlia- 
mentary men in London for the Repeal division. The races have not 
generally been particularly good; but on Thursday the King’s plate 
was well contested, between Mr. Biggs’s Little Red Rover and Colonel 
Peel’s Ernest; the Duke of Rutland’s Hawker also started, but ap- 
pers to have had no chance of winning. The following is an account 
of the running, and bets. 

“ The odds fluctuated from even on Little Red Rover to 5 to 4 against him; and left 
off 6 to 5 against Ernest, after having been as high as G to 4. There were plenty of 
offers of 6 to | against the Duke of Rutland’s horse, but no takers. Little Red Rover, 
uotwithstanding great weight and distance, made good four-mile running, Ernest wait- 
ing on him till they got to the middle of the New T’. Y. C., where he headed him, and 
ran in front down the plantations to the bottom; Little Red Rover challenged him on 
reaching the hill, beat him in a severe struggle up it, and won cleverly by two lengths. 


Hawker's jockey was enabled to give an accurate description of the race from beginning 
to end.” 


The race for the Thousand Guinea Stakes, on Thursday, was also a 
good one. It was won by Lord Berners’s filly by Lamplighter, beat- 
ing Mr. Walker's Velocity, and several others. The winner is a pro- 
mising filly, and is half sister to Sir Mark Wood's famous mare, Cama- 
rine. 

The parishioners of St. Mary, Carlisle, have refused to vote a Church- 
rate for the ensuing year, by a majority of 438 to 101, notwithstanding 
the great exertions of the Church party and the Cathedral divines. 

The inhabitants of Liverpool, at a public meeting held on the 23d 
instant, agreed to petition Parliament for the repeal of the stamp-duty 
on receipts. 

The journeymen tailors of Bristol, Lewes, and Barnstaple, have struck 
for higher wages. 





HlisceNaneaus. 

The Calcutta house of Cruttenden and Co. has failed for 1,100,0002. ; 
but it is said, that the assets exceed the liabilities. 

There is little doubt that the Thais, a Government packet, which 
sailed from Falmouth for Halifax on the 12th December last, has 
foundered. A late arrival from Halifax brings no tidings of her. She 
belonged to one of a class called ‘ Coffin-ships.” During the last ten 
years, ten vessels of the same class have been lost at sea. 

Mr. Ebenezer Jacob, whom the report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons has unseated, is gone to Dungarvan, in company 
with Mr. Maurice O'Connell, again to contest the borough with Mr. 
Barron, who is already in the field. Mr. O’Connell has subscribed 
100/. towards his expenses. 

A wolf escaped from the Tower menagerie on Sunday afternoon, 
and attacked a terrier dog belonging to Serjeant Cropper, in one of the 

ards. The dog got away, and ran up some stairs to the room where 

is master’s wife and children were sitting : but the wolf was so intent 
on the object of his pursuit, that he fortunately did not take the 
slightest notice of any thing else ; and having seized the poor dog,a second 
time, gave Mrs. Cropper and her children an opportunity of leaving 
the room unhurt, and closing the door. One of the keepers, who 
generally attends the wolf, was called; but the animal appeared to pay 
but little regard to him. At length a rope was procured, and a noose 
being made at one end, and sliped over his head, he was by this means 
secured and taken back to his cage. 

A man who was discovered in Hackney a few days ago, offering 
counterfeit silver, ran off to Cambridge Heath, jumped into the water, 
and was seen emptying his pockets of the coin. He was pursued ; and 
in attempting to swim across the canal, was drowned. 

At the Assizes at Taunton on Wednesday week, on the jury-box being 
cleared for a special jury, a Turk, in full costume, walked, unobserved 
by the constable, into the box, and took his seat! The follower of the 
False Prophet was soon noticed by one of the counsel ; who addressed 
his Lordship by saying, “ What gentleman have we in the box, my 
Lord?” The learned Judge instantly looked up, and with the court, could 
not forbear laughing most heartily at the unusual spectacle then before 
them. His Lordship desired the officer to request the disciple of 
Mahomet to withdraw; but kindly added, “ Use him with civility.”— 

Western Times. 

Three persons were charged, at the Marlborough Street Office, on 
Thursday, witl? being drunk and disorderly in the streets. The first 
was “a gentleman,” according to his own account, and lately a medical 
student. The second was a Captain in the West Middlesex Militia, 
with enormous whiskers and mustachios. Both uf them paid the usual 
fine of five shillings, and were discharged. The third was a Scotchman, 
recently arrived from the North. He was told by the Magistrate that 
he also must pay five shillings; but replied—“ 1 had certainly a drop 
too much, but I can’t afford to pay five shillings for it.” Mr. Conant 
—‘ Why, the constable says that you have plenty of money, found on 

ou.” Defendant—* Yes, but it’s just enough to take me hame again.” 

r. Conant—* Well, then, you'll go to prison.” Defendant—* I 
canna help it: I winna part with the siller.” He was then locked up. 


The Symmetry, Captain W. C. Riley, sailed from Liverpool for 
China yesterday week. ‘This vessel is the first that has cleared out 
from any port in the United Kingdom direct, Company’s ships excepted. 
She is avery complete ship, of about 550 tons burden, well alapted for 
the East India trade; is the property of Mr. T. Chadwick, of London, 


and loaded by Messrs. Acraman and Stitt, of Liverpool.—Liverpool 
Journa’. : . 





THE ARMY. WE 


War-orrice, May 2,—3d Regt. of Dragoon Guards—Lieut, W. C. J, Campbell to te: 
Capt. by purchase, vice’ Edwards, promoted; Cornet J. G. W. Brydges to be Lieut. by 
urchase, vice Campbell; H, N.S, Shrapnel, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice- 
Srydges. 10th Regt. of Light Drayoons—Cornet D. Heneage to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Norman, who retires ; W. Tomline, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Heneage.. 
[st or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards—Capt. F, V. Harcourt to be be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col. by purchase, vice Lord Templemore, who retires; Lieut. W. F, J. Lautour, to be 
Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Harcourt; Hon, A. Gordon, to be Ensign and 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Lantour. 3d Foot—Ensign J. C, Handfield to be Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Mackay, who retires; A. J. Netterville, Gent. to be Ensign, by — 
vice Handfield. 6th Foot—Ensign Lord C, Kerr, from the 90th Regt, to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Brady, who retires. 10th Foot—F, Seymour, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Beamish, who retires. 20th Foot—G. W. Rice, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Tripp, who retires, 37th Foot—Lieut. E. Willis to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Todd, who retires ; Ensign F, A. Ccok to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Willis; H, 
R. Bredin, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Cook. 49th Foot—Ensign J. Heatley 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Rundle, prenoted; R. A. Seymour, Gent. to be 
Ensign, vice Heatley. 58th Foot--J, H. Laye, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Wormington, who retires. €2d Foot—Ensign G, E. Olpherts to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Clark, deceased; Lieut. J. Story, from the half-pay Unattached, to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Vincent, whose appointment has not taken place; Serg.-Major 
W. Guy to be Ensign, vice Olpherts. 63d Foot—Ensign S. Harries to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Montgomery, who retires ; P. Gordon, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Harries. 90th Foot--D. F. Mackworth, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lord 
C. Kerr, promoted in the 6th Regt. 

Ceylon Regt.—Capt. J. Anderson to be Major, without purchase, vice Bircham, 
deceased; Lieut. R. Gray to be Capt. vice Anderson ; Second- Lieut. J. F. Field to be 
First Lieut. vice Gray ; Ensign W. P, Clarke, from half-pay 12th Regt. to be Second. 
Lieut. vice Field. P 

Unattached—Capt. R. B. Edwards, from the 3d Dragoon Guards; to be Major of In- 
franty, by purchase. 

Brevet—Major W. Clyde, of the Royal Artillery, to have the local rank of Lieut.- 
Col, while employed ona special service in Portugal. 

Memoranda—Brevet Lieut.-Col. P. Adamson, upon half-pay as Major of the Portu- 
guese Officers, lias been allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of an Unattached 
commission, he having settled in the Colonies, 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 26th ult., the Lady of Sir Coprincron Epmunp Carrinoaton, of Chalfont 
St. Giles, Bucks, of a daughter. 

On the 27th ult., in Yorkshire, the Lady of the Hon, and Rev. Rosert Prunxer, of 
a daughter. 

On the 28th ult., in Upper Harley Street, the Lady of Epmunp Pepys, Esq.,of a son, 

On the 27th ult., at the house of John Pardoe, Esq., Leyton, Essex, the Lady of the 
Rev. Henry Eaton, of a son. 

On the 26th ult., the Lady of the Rev, FrepErick Moreax, Wincheap, Canterbury, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 22d ult., at Monivea Church, Galway, ALBEMARLE Caror, Esq., eldest son 
of John Cator, Esq., of Beckenham Place, Kent, and Woodbastwick, Norfolk, to 
Enizaneta MARGARET, eldest daughter of J. H. Blakeney, Esq., of Abbert, Galway. 

On the 25th ult., at St. Paul’s, Ball’s Pond, N. Barcnay, Esq. junior, of Clapton, 
Middlesex, to Exiza, eldest daughter of Joseph Oldham, Esq., of Stamford Hill, 

DEATHS. 

On the lth ult,, at his residence, in Kensington Square, Kensington, Major-General 
Sir Winitam Doveras, K.C.H., of Innpendean, Roxburghshire, N.B., in his 63d year, 

On the 27th ult., Captain Lamont, M.P. for the city of Wells. 

On the 22d ult., at Pennycross, Argyleshire, Hecror Macvean, Esq, fifth son of 
the late Archibald Maclean, Esq.,of Pennycross. 

On the 22d ult., at St. John’s College, Cambridge, the Rev. Wi.11AM Joxes, B.D, 
F.A.S., Fellow of that College, and Lady Margaret’s Preacher in the University. 

On the 27th ult., at Worthing, Wittiam Vinuiers Surtees, Esq. of Devonshire 
Place, and Rotherfield, Sussex. ; 

On the 27th ult., at his residence in Camberwell, Surry, in his 63d year, the Rev. 
Joun Wernincx, D.D., Chaplain to the Embassy of the Netherlanc., and F.R.S, of 
Amsterdam and Middelburgh, thirty-one years minister of the Dutch Church, London, 

On the 27th ult.,in her 88th year, Mrs. Jackson, of Hans Place, Chelsea. 

On the 26th of November last, in child-birth, at Furreedpone, Bengal, JoszpHinE, 
Wife of M. W. Carruthers, Esq., Civil Service. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nieur. 
Accounts from Spain this afternoon state, that the Liberal party is 
becoming stronger and stronger, and the condition of the country gene- 
rally is improving: but, in addition to contending with the bands of 
Carlists, the Government is compelled in many districts to employ 
very large bodies of troops against robbers. At Madrid, great pre- 
parations are making for the meeting of the Cortes. 











New York papers to the 2d April have been received. The Senate 
of the United States have at length determined, by the votes of 28 to 
18, that the reasons assigned by the Government for the removal of the 
deposits from the Bank are unsatisfactory ; and that the President, in 
his late proceedings, has assumed an authority and power not conferred 
by the constitution and laws, but in derogation of both. The question 
is still under discussion in the House of Representatives ; where a Mr. 
Allan has already occupied their time two days, without having con- 
cluded his speech. 





Colonel Nicnotts, the Governor of Fernando Po, has announced 
to the Government, that if they will give him the disposal of two. 
or three steamers, he will extirpate the slavers on the coast. He has 
already effected much with his limited means. One of the chiefs 
within thirty miles of his residence, who used to sell nearly a thousand 
slaves annually, has been induced by the Colonel to abandon the traffic, 
and to become a trader in ivory and oil. An application will be made 
to the Colonial Office fora pension for poor Mrs. LanpER. Hitherto, 
that Office has done nothing. When applied to fora place for LANDER, 
the Colonial Secretary refused to do more than recommend him to the 
Treasury ; from which he received a small appointment in the Cus- 
tomhouse at Liverpool: this he resigned in favour of his brother, on 
accepting the offer of the African Commercial Company, by which he 
was sent out. The King has expressed a wish that Mrs, LANDER 
should be provided for. 





Ministers intend to resist Mr. Harvey’s motion for a Revision of 
th: Pension-list, which is fixed for Monday, with all the torces they 
may be able to muster. The Independent party is also alert ; so thata 
regular pitched -battle may be expected. 





Lord ALTHORP? wishes to get the session over by the end of June ; and. 
a great effort will be made to that effect, as many of the leading ques- 
tions are postponed. 


There have been two or three strong musters of the Tory Londs- 





during the last few days; and it is understood that they intend to rum 
‘a muck on more than one question. 
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TO THE RDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Lonion, 3d May 1834, 

Sir—In the Morning Post of this day, it is stated, that at the grand fete 

iven by the Dutchess of St. Ansans on Thursday evening last, the performers 

in the concert consisted entirely of ‘the élite of the Opera-house ;” whose 

«« divine harmonies,” &c. Now, this is really “too bad:” the fact being, that 

English musical talent alone was employed; not even one of the performers of 
«the Opera-house ” being present, or engaged on the occasion. 

Is it to be wondered that talented English musicians are not, unfortunately, 
more employed than they are, when even the praiseworthy and truly noble ex- 
ample of har Grace is not made known through the medium of the public press, 
and foreigners are made, as it were, to usurp their rightful place, by such un- 
English misrepresentations as the above ? . 

Your insertion of this letter, will greatly oblige, Sir, your constant reader, 
ONE WHO WAS PRESENT. 





MONEY MARKET. 
, Srock ExcHanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The intention of the Government to reduce the 4 per Cents. has become known in 
the course of the last few days; and though the notice has not been officially given, it 
is generally understood’ that the measure is determined on. The first plan proposed 
was to give 100/. Reduced 3 per Cents. and 11s. 6d. per annum Long Annuities for 
every 100/. 4 per Cent. Stock; but as a difficulty has arisen as to that portion of the 
4 per Cents. which is held by trustees, who would be thus compelled to convert a per- 
manent into a partially terminable annuity, and in cases of marriage settlements, and 
where reversionary interests exist, much injustice would arise, this plan has been 
abandoned ; and we understand it is now proposed to give 100/. New 34 per Cents. with 
the accruing dividend in exchange for every 100/. 4 per Cents. These terms do not ap- 
pear to us sufficiently advantageous; and, therefore, we are almost inclined to doubt 
the accuracy of what we have heard, and only give it as the prevailing rumour, The 
conviction that in some way or other the financial operation will be concluded, and a 
saving of nearly 50,000/. per annum effected to the country, has given great elasticity 
to the Money Market. Consols have been as high as 92g for Account; have since de- 
clined to 92 ; and close this afternoon at 92} 3. India Stock has improved nearly 7 per 
cent, in the course ofthe week ; andisto-day quoted at 270 271. From causes to which 
we have frequently alluded, the demand for this Stock seems likely to continue. 
Money is again becoming scarce, and was to-day rather in demand, Exchequer Bills 
are 46s, 48s. prem. 

The disposition for purchase and investment in Foreign Stocks, which had been dor- 
mant for some time, seems to have been again excited by the threatened reduction of 
the 4 per Cents.; Dutch, Russian, Belgian, and Brazilian Bonds have been sought for 
during the past week, at considerably advanced prices; and though the highest quota- 
tions have not been maintained, they are this afternoon considerably higher than the 
closing prices of last week. Dutch 24 per Cents. have been 51%, and close at 514 4. 
Belgian Bonds are 994, ex-dividend. Russian Bonds are 105§ 106, aud Brazilian, 
after having been at 75¢ for the end of the month, close at 7444. ‘The transactions in 
Spanish Stock and Portuguese Bonds have been unusually extensive: the tendency of 
both markets is still upward, though the rise has frequently been checked, by the 
anxiety of some of the speculators to realize their profits; but the large holders of 
Spanish Stock do not evince any disposition to take advantage of the extraordinary 
improvement which had occurred, and seem generaily disposed to hold for higher 
prices. In the course of the next week, intelligence will in all probability be received 
of the result of the negotiation of the loan in Madrid; the competition for which is to 
be decided in that eapital this day, and which may be considered as already deter- 
mined. ‘The proposals of the English capitalists are all contingent upon the re- 
cognition of the Cortes Bonds; but we have been informed that some of the French 
bankers have made proposals for a loan, without regarding these Securities. If the 
latter proposals should be accepted, the price of Spanish Stock in this market must 
decline very materially ; but if the new Loan be accompanied with a recognition of the 
old debt, a corresponding advance will take place. The eontinued success of the 
Pedroite cause has given an impulse to the speculation in the Regency Bonds: the 
price has been as high as 784; it has since fallen to 764, and is this afternoon at 774 3. 

. Saturpay, TWELvE o’CrLock. 

Very little has occurred. this morning. Consols for Account are 92}4. Bank Stock 
has been Cone at 215, and India Stock is again quoted at 271. In the Foreign Market, 
the business has been chiefly confined to Spanish Stock, which has been as low as 363; 
but has again revived to 37, We understand advices have been received from Madrid, 
bringing a supplement to the Gazette of the 23d ult. which contains an account of some 
collision having taken place between the Spanish troops under Roprt and those of Don 
Miave., in which the latter were defeated. We have not been enabled to learn any 
details, but are assured of the correctness of the main fact. The Regency Bonds, which 
were at 76}, have since improved to 77-2. 

Saturpay, Four o’crock. 








Consols close heavily at 92}. We are not aware of any cause for thedecline. The 
other Stocks, both Foreign and English, are at the morning’s prices. 
3 per Cent. Consols ........ 924 Dutch 24 per Cents......... 514 4 
Ditto for Account.......... 924 French 3 per Cents......... —— 
New 34 pr Cen. Annuities .. 99§ 4 ) Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents.... 104} 54 
Bank Stock ............ eos 215 Mexican 6 per Cents. ...... 42 4 
India Stock for Account..... 271 Portuguese 5 per Cents... ... 762 7% 
Exchequer Bills ........... 46 47 Do. Regency Scrip5 perCent. 763 7% 
Belgian 5 per Cents......... 984 94 Prussian, 1818, 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...... - 7445 Russian, 1822, Sper Cent .. 1054 6 
Danish 3 per Cents......... 734+ 4 | Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent.... 363 7} 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivel—At Gravesend, May Ist, H. C. Ships Marquis Huntley, Hine; and 
Warren Hastings, Sandys, from China. Duke of Bedford, Bowen, from Bengal ; 
Manchester, Brown; Glenalvon, Brown; Gilbert, Munro; Duff, and Gloster, Brooks, 
from Mauritius. 
Portsmouth, May lst, Asia, Biddle; and Ferguson, Young, from Bengal; and 
Grecian, Smith, from Ceylon. . Off the Wight, lst, Undaunted, Miller, from Bombay. 
Off Kinsale, April 29th, Eliza, Bouch, from New South Wales. At Liverpool, April 
24th, Comala, Miller, from Bombay; 26th, Duke of Lancaster, Hargraves, from 
Bengal; 29th, Rapid, Hewitt, from Bombay; and Sanderson, Sage, from Bengal. 
Off do. May Ist, Kyle,|Fletcher, from Bengal; and Miranda, Hopper, from Mauritius. 
At Bristol, April 30th, Minerva, Furlong. from Mauritius. At St. Helena, Feb. 19th, 
George Hibbert, Lark, from Singapure; 24th, Sir Thomas Munro, Richards, from do. ; 
and March 6th, Intrepid, Robinson, from Bengal. At the Cape, Jan. 31st, Sarah, 
Cay, from Newcastle. At Bombay, Dec. 26th, Margaret, Roper; and 3lst, Lady 
Gordon, Harmer, from Liverpool; Jan. 9th, Severn, Dixon, from London; 13th, 
Fergus, Mason, from Liverpool; Robert Quayle, Bleasdale; and 14th, Lady Nugent, 
Percival, from London; and 20th, Annandale, Ferguson, from Liverpool. At Madras, 
Dec, 24th, Wellington, Liddell, from London. At Bengal, Dec. 5th, Adelaide, Guthrie ; 
6th, Bengal Merchant, Campbell; and 7th, Catherine, Fenn, from London; 11th, 
Capricorn, Smith ; and 13th, Bland, Callam, from Liverpdol ; and Belhaven, Crawford, 
from the Clyde; 14th, Duke of Argyle, Bristow; and 20th, Childe Harold, Leach, 
from London; 24th, John Heyes, Worthington, from Liverpool; 25th, Duke of 
Northumberland, Pope; Malcolm, Eyles; and Severn, Braithwaite, from London; 
29th, Trinculo, Hesse, from Liverpool; 30th, Sophia, Thornhill, from London; and 
Jan, 30th, D’Auvergne, Hugeot, from London. At Singapore, Dec. 13th, Tickler, 

—, from Liverpool; and 15th, Singapore, » from the Clyde. 
Sailed—From Gravesend, April 27th, Marquis Camden, Larkins, for Madras; 
28th, Hythe, Drayner,.for Singapore; May lst, Stratfieldsay, Jones, for Van Diemen’s 
Land; and: Doncaster, Surplen, for Mauritius. From Liverpool, 29d, Mandarin, 
Donald, for Bengal; 24th, Eliza, Davey, for Batavia; and 25th, Camilla, Petrie, 
for Bengal. Sarurpay Mornrne. 

Arrived—Off Dartmouth, Sir' Thomas Munro, Richards, from Singapore. O Port- 
land, George Flibbert, Lusk, from do. 2 

Sailed—From Gravesend, May 2d, Pero, Rutter, for the Cape. From Livezpoul, lst, 
London, M‘Lean, for Bengal. 








At Deal, April’30th, H. C. Ship Vansittart, Scott, from China. Off 








FOREIGN POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE LORD VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, 
MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, BY O. P. Q. 

Paris, 80th April 1834. 

My Lorpn—It is not enough even fer a Secretary of Foreign Affairs in Eng 
land, to be the best dancer at Almack’s—to have the best-made coat in the 
House of Commons—to be the best-dressed man at the Queen’s Drawing-room 
—to write a fine bold hand, between round text and small copy—to “hem” 
and “ha” to perfection at least six or seven times, before, during, and after the 
shortest possible speech—to shake the head with winning grace, and smile over 
the right shoulder, and through groves of whiskers, with matchless witchecy 
and surprising exactitude: it is not enough to lounge into the House with a 
bending foot and swinging attitude, between the formality of a minuet and the 
life of a galop—to have a clear voice, a well-made collar, a cravat without a 
plait, and a boot without a crease—though all of these be rare and admitted 
qualifications. You remember what SALtusr said of one who was too fine a 
dancer to be a virtuous woman— 

*« Saltare elegantius quam necesse est probe.” 

Nor is it enough, to have applauded Cannine, when lie exhausted all his 
ill-timed mirth in ridiculing and goading BrovGnam ; nor to have corre- 
sponded with the Duke of OrLEawns during the reigns of Louts the Eighteenth 
and Cuartes the Tenth, and have belonged at that time to his party; nor to 
have ‘always taken in French newspapers;” nor to have visited the Place 
Vendome every two or three years; nor to have been the most obsequious 
admirer of the Duke of WELLINGTON, and yet the fiercest nominal opponent of 
his political system ; nor to have belonged to an Administration which was com- 
pelled to grant Reform after having ever voted against that Reform on every 
Parliamentary division; nor tohave come in for Cambridge on Tory interests, 
and remained Secretary of Foreign Affairs on Whig principles; nor to be able 
to cast accounts, make up balance-sheets, and, finding that the profits of 
Downing Street always greatly exceed its losses, to hold on a consistent course 
of uniform indifference to the true interests of the human race,—leaving chance, 
or events, to form British foreign policy without any regard to fixed principles, 
except that of the fixed receipt, every three months, of a large jixed salary. 
The times are coming, yea now are come, my Lord, when these qualifications 
of a British Secretary of the Foreign Department will be adequately appre- 
ciated, and when public opinion will demand a change in the direction as well of 
its foreign as its domestic affairs. To assist public opinion—to aid that exami- 
nation which must and will be made—is the object of this letter: and I am 
about to convict your Lordship of a long and continuous course cf total igno- 
rance of the state and wants of Europe and the interests of Great Britain, and 
of a lamentable indifference to the cause of rational and well!-regulated liberty 
over the whole world. 

Never since the period of the first movements of the French people at the close 
of the eighteenth century—and never before that period, in the history of Great 
Britain—had a Minister of Foreign Affairs a more commanding and important 
réle to fill—more sublime or immense interests and destinies committed to his 
hands—or a wider scope for generous and lofty efforts than Lorn Viscount 
Patmerston, Minister of Foreign Affairs to Wint1am the Fourth, King of 
Great Britain ; and never, on the other hand, was a policy more short-sighted 
and petty—more ungenerous and little—more speculating and tricky—more 
opposed to all the vast movements of human society, and to all those aspirings 
after emancipation and happiness, which were so universally felt and expressed 
after the French Revolution of 1850. All that is animal, mercenary, 
avaricious, cowardly, intriguing, and petty—all that is personally tyran- 
nical and dynastically .despicable in the conduct of certain Courts and 
Monarchs—has been encouraged at the Foreign Office in London; where 
the Ex-Bishop of Aurun has ruled over the British Foreign Secretary, and has 
succeeded in assuring the adoption of the worst possible system of foreign di- 
plomacy and foreign policy. I do not judge of this policy from its failure— 
though its non-success is, to a certain extent, an argument against its selection ; 
for I protested against this system from the first moment your Lordship was 
named Foreign Secretary ; and all the results I anticipated from a perseverance 
in that line of policy have, with but one exception, been realized. That excep- 
tion is a ‘general war.” But there is a “ peace” which is not only more igno- 
minious, but also more onerous than even war; aud there is a state of sham 
peace and affected harmony, which is any thing but the prelude to permanent 
union or real alliance. You have failed in Betcium; you have failed in Po- 
LAND; you have failed in Russias; you have failed in Germany; you have 
failed in Turkey; you have failed in France; and you have failed in Irary ; 
you have failed in Spain; you have failed in Porrucar. I shall not 
think of closing this letter, until I have substantiated these charges of 
failure, by most undoubted facts: and as your journal, the Globe, has thought fit 
to attack what it terms the O. P. Q. school, we will see who has the right to 
laugh the loudest, and we know beforehand who will laugh the last. But mere 
failure isno crime. It isa great fault on the part of men who have vast re- 
sources at their disposal, and numerous agents in their power: but it is no ab- 
solute crime; and I can just imagine the case of a Foreign Secretary who, 
though his policy should be generous, national, civilizing, and humane—free, 
enlightening, and just—should be compelled by superior forces to submit to, 
though not acquiesce in, another line of policy to that which he preferred, in 
order eventually to gain greater good and more lasting support from those who 
for the moment, out of self-defence, would be compelled, if not to oppose, at 
least to decline to support him. I say, I can just imagine suc!: a case as this, 
where the force majeure would for the moment stamp the foreign policy of a 
Minister with the mark of “failure ” upon it, and yet where the fault would not 
be attributed to the Minister himself. But this, my Lord, is not your case. 
The.system you have preferred and followed out was your own choice ; and the 
consequences should not excite any surprise, since they are most natural and in- 
evitable. You have ‘ preferred darkness, rather than light ”’—preferred the des 
potism ofthe Holy Alliance, to the frank and generous union of the people—pre- 
ferred the triumph of a sordid, a gold-amassing policy, to a genenpus and noble sys- 
tem of action—preferred the old and beaten paths of a routine of diplomatic 
servility to old-established Governments, to an independent march and a lofty and 
national line of action ; and, coute qui coute, you have aided in preserving a momen- 
tary semblance of peace, listening to assurances which you were bound to disbelieve, 
and placing faith in protestations which it was your duty to reject. The failure 
of your system is not, then, the crime, but the consequences of your guilt; and 
aihoagh your own followers—those who have urged you on in the course you 
have pursued, and cheered you on your way, are unjust to you when they re- 
proach you with your utter failure—for they had no right to anticipate success 
—the Radical party—the “*O. P. Q. school,” as you term us, in France and in 
England—have the right to examine your system, to reproach you not merely 
for your failure, but for your original crime, and have the right to say, as we do 
say, that a worse Foreign Secretary never, in the history of the British dominions, 
was called on to preside over the high foreign relationships of a powerful and 
great people. Suffer me, my Lord, to substantiate my assertions. I could fill 
volumes with facts, documents, despatches, protocols, and decrees, in corrobora- 
tion of my allegations ; but I will present an analysis, which shall not be less 
convincing for being less detailed. 

Ist. There is not a real, durable, honest, frank, and well-based, well-argued, 

and well-regulated alliance between France and England. 

The alliance which exists between the two Governments is not a discussed, 
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digested, and sincere alliance. Nothing hus been settled about Betcium and 
the Southern provinces, which are French. Nothing has been settled about 
Axeiens and the course to be taken for its colonization. Nothing has been 
settled about a Treaty of Commerce between the two countries, nor relative to 
the Custom-Laws of the two nations. Nothing has been settled with France as 
to the line of conduct to be pursued in the Turkish, German, Swiss, Polish, 
arid Spanish questions. And this quadruple alhance, so much boasted of, is but 
another “ mystification ;” for though the alliance is made a great matter, it is 
not a defined, positive, or active alliance. It is useless to talk to practical men 
--to men who have means of information quite equal to your own, and com- 
munications nearly, if not quite as frequent, and even more rapid, with every 
quarter of the world, of the “moral” effect produced by your new system of 
mere *‘ nominal alliances.” We who mix up with the actors in this world’s 
drama, and form portions of those actors ourselves, are not to be deceived with 
the specious assurances of the vast “ moral effect” which the mere signing of a 
piece of paper, called a treaty, which is never to be more than signed—and ne- 
ver more than a treaty—is to produce on Europe. The “alliance” between 
France and England is known by every attaché at every Embassy on the Con- 
tinent to be a mere nominal alliance. The real alliance desired by the people of 
both countries has not been made—has not been signed or ratified—and cannot 
be, till, great acts of mutual concession, and mutual allowances shall have been 
made—and that openly and honestly, in the face of heaven and the world. It 
is downright tricking to talk of an “alliance,” an “ intimate and most close 
alliance,” between France and England. Such an alliance does not exist. The 
French desire it, and the English wish it: but the little petty transactions, 
quibbles, and cheatings, of both their Governments impede a frank and an honest 
bond side understanding. And this is the precise character of ycur Foreign 
policy. You have agreed with the Prince Tattryranp to play the same 
game for the end of each month—to meet obstacles as they arise, as well as you 
¢can—sometimes to assert one opiuion and sometimes another—sometimes to 
maintain the necessity of non-intervention, and at other times to intervene— 
sometimes to appear to threaten the Northern Courts, but never to provoke them 
to’attack you—sometimes to appear to be resolved on marching with the people, 
but afterwards to qualify the effects which might follow from such appearances, 
by obeying the orders of the Kings—and sometimes to toss up ‘ head” or 
“tail,” trusting to your good luck or accident to decide which course is best 
for you to pursue. This is the character of your system; and therefore there 
is no real alliance between France and England. 

2nd. The British Government has made no manifesto on any of the vast points 

of European policy and general importance. 

Why is this? Why do you flatter the Prussian Government—conjure the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg to believe in your sincerity—confer with Austria on 

~ the best means of putting down the spirit of liberty in the German States~and 
tt espouse, at least nominally, the cause of Donna Marta and the Queea Regent 
in Portugal and Spain? For this obvious reason—that, in all matters of 
foreign policy, you have no fixed principles. In one part of Europe, you are a 
pa ty (at Vienna) to the measures taking against the German Constitutions ; 
and at another part of Europe (Portugal), you are encouraging the Portuguese 
to demand and obtain a Constitution, which afterwards you will not support. 
In Seary, you are favourable to the Movement party, whilst France has been 
opposed to it ; and yet whatever ‘turns up” is adopted, and even approved, as 
far us the world can see, by both parties. In PonruGat, you are discouraging 
the Movement party and attacking CarvaLuo; whilst in Spain, after having 
supported and counselled ZEA, you were the first to rejoice at his downfall. 
There is nothing s»'id, or durable, or dignified, or great, in such a shufiling, 
uncertain system ¢s this: and the consequence is, that the very last alliance 
which is courted at the present moment is a British Government alliance. 
Weither Kings nor people, neither Ministers nor Ambassa‘lors, have, or can, or 
ought to have, confidence in such ficklencss and want of principle: and the 
Pores at this moment (I proclaim a great truth when I say this) have more 
confidence in the Court of St. Petersburg, notwithstanding all its despotism and 
cruelty, than in the ignis fatuus policy of Lord ParmMerstcn, 

3d. The British Government has most materially injured the hopes and expec- 

tations of the Liberal party, not only in France, but all over Europe. 

To a certain extent, my Lord, your antecedents have correspouded with your 
subsequent conduct; and you have the right to ask, ‘* When did I advocate the 
cause of freedom ? when did I espouse the cause of the people ? and when did I 
give any token of my attachment to the cause of civil liberty?” I answer, 
all this is true: but the simple fact of your accepting office under Lord Grey, 
who came in and retained place because supported and confided iu for a certain 
time by the people, was to Europe at least an evidence that the treaties of 1815 
were not in future to be England’s Political Bible, and that a more liberal and 
enlightened policy was by her to be pursued. But the reverse of all this has 
been the case. Not one generous effort has been made, not one bond fide act 
has been accomplished in behalf of the people of Europe, by the British Govern- 
ment. I may point to GERMANY ina special manner, where, through Hanover, 
a vast deal might have been effected for the liberty of the press and of the 
Chamber of Representatives, and yet where nothing has been done either by 
Lord Patmersron or the Hanoverian Minister. I may point to PoLann, 
where unheard-of cruelties continue tobe perpetrated, and little short of a war of 
extermination is carried on. I may point to the Potisu Rerucees, driven 
about, or rather hunted down like wild beasts, by orders of the Czar, whilst 
England looks on, and asks “* What can Ido.” So far ‘* removed from the 
scene of action?” By joining in the senseless hue and cry against the Liberal 

arty in France, the British Government has encouraged the Cabinets of the 

North of Europe, and discouraged the people ; whilst by its procrastination and 
timidity, it has caused thousands of victims to suffer and die in Spain and 
Portugal, who would never have perished had Eugland at once shown her 
resolution to espouse the cause of rational and at least of Con-titutional freedom. 
Zea las been encouraged in his Manifesto, Burcos in his resistance, and 
now Marrinez pe £A Rosa in his concessions to the people: and in a little 
time, a new resistance, a new! counter-revolution, will be either got up or 
approved by Britigh diplomacy at Madrid. At one time, Don Pxpxo has 
been supported,—at another time, opposed ; at one time, urged to go on,—at 
another, to come to ter and not more variable are the winds at the Equator 
than is your Lordship in your Foreign despatches. This is a notorious and 
admitted fact. 

The mere fact of the existence of a Wuia Mryistry with such men as 
Grey, Broveram, and ALruorp, at its head, naturally and justly excited 
the hopes and raised the expectations of all those who in other lands had for 
fifteen years been subjected to the oppression and injustice of the treaties of 
Vienna. The people were not to be blamed for those hopes. The letters, the 
promises, the engagements, written and made by all those statesmen whose 
names I have just cited when out of office, to distinguished Poles, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Germans, Italians, and Frenchmen, had not been, and would not 
be forgotten. They had become in many cases historical documents, and were 
known to all the enlightened and leading portion of the Movemeut party on the 
Continent. Besides these personal and even private engagements, the Whigs 
had also been pledged publicly before the whole world, in fifteen sessions of 
Parliament, to aid the people in the destruction of the principles and the 
measures of the Holy Alliance ; and yet not one of those promises have by you 
or-your coadjutors been redeemed. Before you consented to form part of a 
Grey and Whig Cabinet, you should have known, my Lord, that the people 
of Europe, though they expected little from your Lordship personally (and who 











could be sottish enough to expect much?) aniic'pated a vast deal from thcsa 
with whom Pes associated ; and you should have well understood, and 
well meditated on the implied and tacit as well as express and written or verbal 
engagements, entered into by the Whigs with the leaders of the Movement 
party—with the Revolutionary party. in other countries—before you consented 
to join them : and having joined them, it was your duty to fulfil not only those 
engagements, buteven those expectations which the names of Grey, BrouGuam, 
and ALTuor?, at the period (though not now) could not fail to excite. By 
acting otherwise—by pursuing a narrow, selfish, mercenary, and short-sighted 
policy—you have compromised the cause of the people, in no way advanced the 
cause of civilization and liberty, and discouraged the generous and the enter. 
prising in those attempts and sacrifices which the Whigs for fifteen years before 
you joined them, had pledged themselves personally and by their principles te 
support. 

ASTLY, your policy, your negotiations, your plans of settling European 

affairs, have not only been injurious, but have also been UNSUCCESSFUL. 

I have reserved this charge to the last, because the non- success of a measure is 
to me no evidence of its character, or even its adaptation. But in your case, as 
by your foreign policy, foreign agents, and foreign despatches and intrigues, 
treaties, and protocols, you have sacrified a frank and national alliance, which 
might have been made with Franee—have, in order to please the Holy Alliance 
(1 speak advisedly), neglected to make any’ manifesto of foreign policy on the 
part of the English Government—and have, in order to insure a momentary 
peace, and an apparent though not real harmony among thie governors—sacri- 
ticed the cause of the people everywhere, and the iaterests of the governed—at 
least you should have succeeded, and at least the objects yon have-in view should 
have been gained.. Well, then, the reverse of all this has beerthe case. You 
have granted all, and received nothing. You have made thousands of sacrifices 
of British, French, and the People’s interests; everywhere; and nowhere are 
you repaid by even civility or common politeness. Not one benefit have you se- 
cured in exchange for the numberless insults, degradations, and injuries to which 
you as Minister of Foreign Affairs in England have been compelled to submit. 
And not only as Minister of Foreign Afiairs'in England, but as Minister of one 
of the two countries (the other being France) which, by their national and re- 
volutionary movements, as well as by the long-professed and avowed characters 
of the men called at last to govern them, had naturally excited amongst other 
nations corresponding resolves and high determinations of national independence. 
Nor is it any sort of excuse to you, my Lord, or to your coadjutors, that you 
have merely followed out plans concerted by the Tories, and negotiatioas com- 
menced by them. In the first place, in some cases this has not been the fact ; 
and in the second place, in the cases where it has been so, it is no excuse to say 
that nothing has been changed in the fortign policy of England, but the names 
of its diplomatists. 

But Laccuse you of Farnure. And I do-so, Ist, in the case of. Russta and 
Turkey. -You undertook a mediation too late; your mediation was not backed 
by anarmy and fleet ; your despatches to Constantinople were uncertain and vague ; 
the agents to whom you confided the negotiations were inadequate to the vast 
task they undertook ; and by Russia you have been dead beaten. There is no 
use mincing words in such grave matters as this—you have been dead beaten. 

And [accuse you of failure, 2d, inthe affairs of Turkey and Ecyerr. You in- 
terfered in that dispute too late; Austrian and: Russian influence supplanted you. 
The voice of the British Minister was not even heard. The Pacha and his son 
paid no attention to any but Russian and Austrian counsellors ; and in Egypt 
you have failed as: signally as you have in Turkey. Nothing there is settled. 
Turkey isleft to expire of consumption ; and whilst Russia preys on the cadavre, 
Egypt is hoarding up her resources and extending her influence, preparing for 
new conflicts—and I hope and trust, new triumphs. The success of Egypt 
should have been assured against Russian intrigues, when Turkey was succoured 
too late to be relieved from both her enemies. But now, Turkey is to be given 
up imperceptibly to Russia; and yet Egypt is not to be fortified, but 
discouraged. 

And I accuse you of failure, 3d, in the affairs of Betcium and Hotranp. I 
say, a total and a signal failure. Nothing is settled as to the question of the 
Pays Bas. The Belgian territory, after four years of negotiation, is not even 
yet chalked out. Armed bands enter the supposed Belgian territory, and take 
away even governors of provinces, incarcerate and insult them, and are not even 
punished for so doing. Dutch men-cf-war guard the mouth of the Scheldt. 
Belgian commerce with Germany and the Colonies is destroyed. The workmen 
at Guenrt are kept in order by rwo MILLIoNs or FRANCS distributed amongst 
them. The Southern Provinces cry aloud for a reunion to France. No treaty 
is signed between Holland and Belgium. Both countries are keeping up im- 
mense standing armies, the expense of which is more injurious to the latter 
than tothe former people; and the King of Holland has more partisans in Bel- 
gium than the French and English puppet, King Leoronn. 

4th, You have failed, signaily failed, ia the PorruaueEse question. 
Witniam Russetr’s mission failed. The intrigues against Don Pepro have 
failed. ‘The intrigues for the Juste Milieu party if that country have failed. 
Your attempts to make a sdrt of sham British Constitution, and a docile 
Government of foolish compliances, and timid, nervous, unsuitable policy, have 
failed. Multitudes, thousauds of victims, have perished whilst you have doubted, 
hesitated, and ** hemmed’!”—and indeed whilst you have fiddled or danced, 
Oporto and Lisbon have blazed. This sort of Open your mouth and shut your 
eyes, and see what Ged will send you” policy, may be very sentimental at Al- 
mack’s, and very popular in “the Park ;” but men of sense and men of feeling 
all over the world condemn it, as cowardly, undecided, and unworthy. And 
tell you candidly, my Lord, that no one has any sort of confidence in any results 
to be obtained from this ‘* Quadruple treaty,” so much talked of, between Wit- 
LIAM the Fourth, Louis Puixir, Dosia Marta, and Donna IsaBeLLa. 

5th, You have failed in Spain, in Italy, and in Switzerland. In Spary, you 
have failed to maintain Zea—to prevent revolution—to put down the Carlists— 
to put an end to civil war—to prevent Catalonia from moving—to satisfy the 
Northern Courts—and to place the Peninsula on a footing of large and hberal 
institutions. After all the concessions, and all the prayers and tears made and 
shed, you have failed. The last-named treaty is mere deception. In Ivary, 
you have failed to convince the Pope that he should grant institutions to the 
people, and to compel the King of Naples to listen to the voices of those who 
demand a Constitution. And in SwrrzeERLanp, you have failed in your en- 
deavours to prevent the derangement of the political system established by the 
treaties of Vienna ;—for the King of Prussia, is about to separate Neufchatel 
from the Swiss Confederation, and thus introduce into the South of Europe 
Prussian and monarchical influences. 

And finally, you have failed as to Potann! Lord Dur#am’s mission to 
Russia was unavailing. Your subsequent requests have all been rejected; and 
the Poles are to be driven from Europe to Algiers or to America, or are to 
languish in French prisons, and die. of disappointment and want. The case of 
Poland is the worst of all—the very worst—nothing can be so bad. English 
interests, French policy, the balance of Europe, the cry of Liberty, and the voice 
of humanity, all demand Polish nationality and Polish independence. But, 
alas! alas! Lord Patmersron is Secretary of the Foreign Department. 
Russia sneers at such negotiators ! 

I have done—not for ever, but for the moment. Onan early occasion I shall 
return to the subject; but in the mean time subscribe myself; my Lord, 

Your obedient servant, O. P. Q. 





Lord 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD BROUGHAM'S FALL ON O'CONNELL. 
« His Lordship threw himself on Mr, O'Connell, with an evident determination to 

crush him if possible by one great effort.’—Morning Chronicle, May 1. 

Tux debate on the Repeal question was managed in the House of 
Commons, on the whole, with praiseworthy discretion by the 
Government. The tone of Mr. Spring Rice was a little too 
triumphant, and his smart hits at O'CONNELL were perhaps ill- 
judged ; but some allowance must be made for a rather insignifi- 
cant person who had been placed for the time in a prominent 
position, and who felt-conscious of being backed by an immense 
majority of those whom he addressed. But. Mr. Sraniey, the 
member of the Government most offensive to the Irish, was wisely 
kept back, although the crack Ministerial debater; and the tone 
of Lord AurHorpe and Mr. Lirrneron, was. conciliatory and 
becoming. Mr. O'Connexu.seems to have felt this; and his 
reply was not calculated, like his opening. speech, to keep up the 
agitation in Ireland. In the House of Commons, indeed, the 
question may be said to have been happily got rid of, for this 
session at least. 

But the scene changed to the House of Peers. And here it is 
impossible not to admire the manly and dignified bearing of Earl 
Grey, including the apology for his.own conduct, as well as the 
rebuke which he administered to the agitators for Repeal. He 
avoided personalities, while his assertion of the determination of 
Government to put down offenders against the law in Ireland was 
firmly and impressively made. It would have been well if the 
matter had closed here: but the restless Pedagogue on the Wool- 
sack would not keep. his: peace. There is: a fatality attending 
the words: and actions of some men where O'CONNELL is con- 
cerned. The Ayitator had received a heavy blow on the Repeal 
question; and’ Lord Brovexnam, finding the enemy at his feet, 
tried. to crush him. It is: not hazardous: to prophesy, that Lord 
Brovenam will find. he has miserably failed in this. attempt. 
He has undone the good that his colleagues had accomplished: by 
being for once forbearing in their personal treatment of O'Con- 
NELL. The: abuse of the Chancellor will endear their champion 
still more to the Irish. people. Mr. Sraniey might as: well have 
spoken after all; for the mischief is done in Ireland. But thus 
it always is. The blunders of hisantagonists replace O'CONNELL 
on the vantage-ground from whieh he had fallen; and each sue- 
ceeding year beholds him still the idol of the millions. of his 
countrymen almost in spite of himself, 

It has been remarked by some of the Daily Papers, and indeed 
it is evident to all men of common discernment, that the allusions 
made by the Chancellor to the O'ConnEutL tribute were in ex- 
ceeding bad taste. He charged O'ConngeLi with mendicancy, 
personal and political. Had O'Conner ti been himself present 
and in a situation to retort, we are certain that this topic would 
have been omitted in the Chancellor's lecture. As it was, it 
showed considerable powers of countenance to allude to political 
and personal mendicancy, in the presence of the Dukes of Wert- 
LINGTON and NEwcAstTLE, whose mothers received pensions for 
many years from the pnblic—in the presence of Earl Grey, who 
has quartered a whole tribe of his relatives on the nation, men 
whose names were never heard of till he became Premier—in the 
presence of Lord ELLENBOROUGH, Whose enormous sinecure in- 
come isa disgrace to the man who pockets it and the Government 
which sanctioned its existence—in the presence of a whole host of 
pensioned aristocrats, who never have performed a single action to 
redeem their names from merited obscurity. The pensions of all 
these people are paid out of the produce of the taxes, some of 
which are wrung from the necessities of the poorest classes; and 
yetthe useless recipients of these sums consider themselves en- 
titled to sneer at O'CONNELL, because his income is derived from 
the voluntary contributions of his admiring countrymen !* 

[t is easy to assert that O'CONNELL pursues the game of agita- 
tion for the seke of the money itbrings him. It is equally easy to 
assert, and as difficult to prove, that Lord BroveHam attached 
himself to the Whig party for the sake of pelf and power, flattery 
and patronage; that his motives are not patriotic, but thoroughly 
selfish; that he made his democratic speeches a stepping-stone to 
place merely ; and that his sole aim through life has been his own 
glorification. His income and that of O'ConNneLL are both de- 
rived from the same source, the pockets of the people; but one is 
paid willingly, the other through the agency of the taxgatherer. 
Which mode is the more honourable to the receiver ? 


* The Pension list motion, on Monday, will enable O’Conneu«. to retaliate. 





OBJECTIONS TO THE NEW POOR-LAWS BILL. 


Tuer Government. measure for the amendment of the Poor-laws, 
when brought forward by Lord Arruorp, appeared to receive al- 
most universal approbation ; especially from those Members who, 
like Mr. Poutert Scropr and Mr. Suanery, had devoted much 
time and attention to this most difficult subject. It cannot be 
denied that the remedies prescribed for the intolerable evils of the 
existing system are of a searching and comprehensive nature; 


very different from the timid, milk-and-water schemes.which Sir | 


James Scaruerr and other ignorant speculatists ecneoeted: in 
their-closets. It would have been strange if considerable opposi- 
tion had not been made to a measure of this description. The 
burden of the Poor-rates. has’ been too severely felt, and the vice 











and idleness generated by the bad administration. of the-laws-re- 
gulating parochial affairs-have been too conspicuous, not to have 
given rise to a vast numberof plans for their amendment. Of 
course the suggestions of the Commissioners, which Ministers 
have for the most part adopted, clashagainst the preconceived no- 
tions of many of those who have advertised their own nostrums 
to the world. This of itself is sufficient to account for much of 
the opposition manifested to the Government plan, by men who 
have no corrupt interest in thwarting it. But what a host of ene- 
mies of a- different character are sure to spring up in all quarters, 
where the allowance system, the practice of jobbing in parochial 
contracts, of building tenements to let to paupers, and other ini- 
quities, have flourished in baneful luxuriance! With the patrons 
of and gainers by these profligate courses, there is no sense in 
arguing; but we have a few observations to make on the objec- 
tions to'the new bill which have been urged in quarters deserving 
of attention. 

The establishment of the Central Board is strongly disapproved 
of both by the Courter and the Times. The former of these 
journals can see no necessity whatever for such an institution. 

“ If (says the Courier) the tribunal vested with the disposal of the parish 
affairs be rightly constituted—that is, if it be formed of those to whom the pro- 
perty of the parish belongs, and who have a permanent interest in its prosperity 
—it must surely be better fitted to decide as io the proper method of managing 
the poor than any set of gentlemen resident in London or anywhere else. Such 
authorities must be anxious, from a regard to their own interests, to keep the 
parochial burdens as low as possible; and it would be quite as reasonable to 
suppose that a Central Board should be able to instruct them in the best. method 
of managing their estates, or of conducting their respective businesses, as that it 
should be able to tell them how they may best prevent the undue increase of the 
poor or provide for their wants.” 

But we have a riglit to assume that the members of the Central 
Board will be men possessed of a common share of discretion* 
and as if is not made imperative upon them to introduce the sam 
rules and regulations into every parish throughout England at - 
Wales, so we may fairly conclude, that, in well-condueted parishe 
they: will be satisfied to leave well alone. It was distinctly states 
by Lord AtrHorp, that in parishes: where the burdens: were low, 
and the poor well managed, the Central’ Board would not interfere 
to alter the mode of management: on the contrary, the metliods in 
use in such parishes will be taken as guides for remodelling the 
expensive and corrupt systems of management prevalent in others. 
In fact, the Commissioners drew the rules which they recommend 
for general adoption, from the observation of their actual working 
in some well-conducted parishes. Unless we are prepared to dis- 
believe the evidence published in the Report, we shall be compelled 
to admit that the recommendations of the Commissioners have 
stood the only true test—they have been tried, and worked well. 
But then, the parishes are few where the poor are well managed, 
and the burden of supporting them is light. There is evidence 
enough in the Report to prove, that ‘ those to whom the property 
of the parish belongs, and who havea permanent interest In its 
prosperity,” are too often so blind as not to see their real interest, 
or so deficient in energy as not to act in accordance with it, when 
opposed by the more active shopkeepers, jobbers, and others, who 
have a direct personal. profit in misspending the moncy of their 
neighbours. It would not therefore, in all cases, be a sufficient 
remedy for the vices of the existing system, to give the owners in- 
stead of the occupiers of land and houses a preponderating vote 
in the vestries; which is what the Courier, we presume, means 
when he speaks of rightly constituting the tribunal vested with 
the disposal of parish affairs. Extraneous force must therefore 
be applied. The bill, it must be remembered, gives the owners 
as well as the occupiers of land the right of voting upon any 
question which permanently affects their property. Thus, part of 
the objection urged by the Courier falls to the ground. 

It is urged that the statute law of England and Scotland with 
respect to the poor is exactly similar; that the difference in the 
two countries is not one of principle, but of administration only ; 
and that in Scotland abuses are rare. But what are admitted to 
be the great abuses of the English mode of administering the Poor- 
laws? Is not the allowance system the principalone? Who have 
been the patrons and promoters of this system? Why, the very 
men to whom the Courter would commit the task of reforming it 
—the men of property, the Magistracy of the several counties. 
The fact that under their superintendence abuses have not been 
cheeked, but promoted, is of itself sufficient to set us against in- 
trusting them with additional power, in the hope that they have 
gained wisdom, and the requisite courage also, to put their newly- 
acquired theories into practice. That the Poor-laws are well ad- 
ministered in Scotland, is no proof that measures of unusual 
vigour are not necessary to put an end to their bad administration 
in England. This is to be the first and principal, almost the sole 
duty, of the Central Board: 

The following objection to the proposed plan is shrewdly put. 














*‘ The instant a Central Board and a uniform system of management is. es- 
tablished, that instant will the interests of the poor be consolidated, and Go- 
vernment will be responsible for every grievance, whether real or imaginary, 
they may suffer. If they are harshly treated in workhouses, or in any. other 
way, the parish authorities will excuse themselves by alleging that they acted 
conformably to the orders of the Central Board, countersigned by the Secretary 
of State. Instead, therefore, of a petty quarrel between the authorities in a 
particular Pape and its poor, we shall have every now and then the Govern- 
ment brought into collision with all the poor of the kingdom. In onr appre+ 
hension, it is impossible to exaggerate the mischief and danger.of such.a state of 
things.” 

There is doubtless a good deal of truth in this. All theidle and 
the profligate will have a common feeling of hatred towards 2 
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Government whose hand is seen to be raised against them. But it 
is an exaggeration to say that every now and then the Govern- 
ment will be brought into collision with all the poor in the 
kingdom ; because one of the chief objects of the new bill is to 
provide comfortably for those who are unable, not unwilling, to 
provide for themselves. The condition of the labouring classes 
generally will be improved by the measure; and it is to be hoped 
that they will not be so besotted as to be unthankful to the Go- 
vernment which has been instrumental in their improvement. 
Granting, however, that a vast deal of odium will be thrown upon 
the Government, that is no argument for decrying their measure, 
if a good one. It is, on the contrary, an excellent reason for 
taking the work of amending the present system out of the hands 
of the resident gentry, to whom the Courier would confide it, and 
giving it to a body of men not so liable to the attacks of the incen- 
diary, or likely to be swayed by the fear of unpopularity in their 
immediate neighbourhood, Of two evils we suspect the bill gives 
us the least. 

The Times objects to “ the enormous powers given to the Com- 
missioners created by the bill.” But are they not necessary? and 
is it probable they will be abused? 

The necessity of conferring very considerable discretionary power 
upon the Central Board, is, we think, obvious. Let any person 
charged with the reform of a single parish, where mismanage- 
ment, peculation, and jobbing, patronized and countenanced by 
the neighbouring Magistracy, has prevailed for years, enter the 
scene of his labours, and reflect for a time on the amount of 
authority requisite to enable him to overcome the opposition which 
will beset him on all sides, from high and low, from the landlord, 
the farmer, the pauper labourer, and the fraudulent overseer. 
Would he not demand authority, in the words of the bill, 

* To muke and issue all such rules, orders, and regulations for the manage- 
ment of the poor, for the government of workhouses, and the education of the 
children therein, and for the apprenticing the children of poor persons, and for 
the guidance and control of all guardians, vestries, and parish-officers, so far as 
relates to the management or relief of the poor, and the keeping, examining, 
auditing, and allowing of accounts, and making and entering into contracts in 


relief of the poor, and for carrying this act into execution in all other respects, 
as he shall think proper ?” 

Would he not demand the right of examining witnesses, papers, 
and accounts? If vested with less authority, he would be thwarted 
and laughed at; and, if an honest and zealous agent in the work 
of improvenient, he would give up his task at once. The mass of 
impurities to be removed is one of vast depth and thickness, and 
demands the application of unusual force. 

The Times more especially denounces that part of the bill 
which relates to the establishment of workhouses; and quotes 
several passages to prove that the powers to be vested in the 
Commissioners of the Central Board are of a very extensive na- 
ture. All this is admitted; but the questions to be answered are, 
Is it advisable that the present system of giving out-door relief 
should be abolished, if not altogether, yet as far as is practicable 
with a due regard to humanity? and if so, must not means be 
provided for giving in-door relief—in other words, must not addi- 
tional workhouses be had? If it be admitted that the main prin- 
ciple of the bill—that of abolishing the allowance system—is a 
good one, it is mere childishness to refuse the means of carrying 
that principle into practice. In its eagerness to denounce the new 
measure, and thereby gain a cheap popularity, the Times seems 
to forget the vices of the existing system. But, while we concur 
in its advice to Members of Parliament to read the Bill before 
they vote for it, we think that it would be well if our contemporary 
would refresh his own memory by a reperusal of the evidence 
upon which the Report of the Commissioners is founded. 

The members of the Central Board are, wisely as it appears 
to us, to be invested with the extraordinary powers indicated 
above ; and moreover, they are to have “ all the protection and 
indemnity to which the judges of a superior court of record are 
by law entitled.” The 72mes is very indignant at this also; but it 
after all amounts to little more than securing them from punish- 
ment when they fall into unintentional error. Men who must 
at once create personal enemies by the thousand, should be well 
protected, or they cannot execute their functions independently 
and advantageously to the public. 

The securities against rash and ill-digested proceedings are con- 
siderable, if not sufficient. It is to be enacted that 

** The Commissioners shall once in every year, at such time and in such form 
as any of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State shall direct, submit to 
the Principal Secretary of State requiring the same, a general report of their 
proceedings; and every such report shall be laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment within six weeks after the receipt of the same by such Principal Secretary 
of State, if Parliament be then sitting, or if Parliament be not sitting, then 
within siz weeks after the next sitting thereof.” 

And it is also provided, that none of their general rules shall take 
effect until forty days after they have been laid before one of the 
Secretaries of State, and approved of by the Privy Council. Thus 
we have the two great checks of publicity and superintendance 
by the Government and by Parliament. Laws must be enforced 
by men; and a certain degree of discretion must be conceded in 
the enforcement of them. At present, very ignorant men, in the 
capacities of Parish-officers and Magistrates, are intrusted with 
the administration of the Poor-laws. They are virtually irrespon- 

sible. They are not liable to be called upon periodically ‘for an 
account of their proceedings. The Magistrates need fear nothing, 
however erroneous their decisions may be, provided they have the 
wit to keep their reasons for their decisions to themselves. Such 





is the state of things as-regards the administtators of the Poor- 
laws at present. In point of fact, the members of the Central 
Board, whose regulations are to be examined by the Government 
before they are put in execution, and who are to be regularly 
called upon once a year to give an account of their proceedings to 
Parliament, will possess less irresponsible authority than the 
Justices of the Peace and the Parish-officers, who have between 
them brought the agricultural districts of the country to what we 
see. Such being the fact, it appears absurd to affect such horror 
at the powers to be intrusted to the members of the Central Board, 





THE REVOLT OF THE TAILORS. 


A civiL war is raging among the fashioners of male apparel, 
which threatens to subvert, for a time at least, the reign of 
BruMMEL's successors upon earth. The whole body of journey- 
men tailors have struck, toa fraction. All the shop-boards are 
forsaken; the goose lies cold and neglected; the thimble no 
longer wards off the nimble thrust of the needle; and the sar- 
torius muscles of fifteen hundred who sit cross-legged from Mon- 
day till Saturday are simultaneously relaxed. If the journeymen 
are all flints (though we suspect many a face of flint conceals a 
heart of dung), the masters are stanch as steel; and the collision 
of the two bodies bids fair to throw a striking light upon the pro- 
fits of the masters as well as the loss of the men. 

The time is happily chosen by the rebels. They know that of 
all months in the year, men dislike shabby habiliments most in 
the smiling month of May. They rely upon the genius of Cox- 
combry as their guardian angel, who will lead them on to victory. 
But here it is possible that they may find themselves mistaken. 
For the first time for centuries perhaps, every penurious and 
poverty-stricken person in the land is furnished with a gentecl ex- 
cuse for threadbare and ancient-cut clothes. Every provincial 
beau, whose Spring finery has hitherto been provided by the awk- 
ward practitioner of his native town or village, will complain of 
the impossibility of getting his orders executed by Sruxrz or 


| i : | Nuees, and curse the disorganizing spirit of the age, as he views 
all matters relating to such management or relief, or to any expenditure for the | 


with secret satisfaction his rusty coat and trousers, and contem- 
plates with the savings of this season the purchase of a real town- 
made garment for the next. Many an “ out-at-elbow Peer, and 
desperate dandy” of the Metropolis, will quote the chivalrous 
speech of Sir Henry Harpinee, and declare his readiness to 
walk through Bond Street in his shirt, rather than be begirt with 
the handy-work of the rebellious brotherhood. His resistance to 
the tyranny of the journeymen tailors will be comfortable to his 
spirit and a relief to his pocket. Even the prosperous PeTersHAMs 
of the day will take pride in appearing in the dress which their 
valets have most particularly stretched and soiled at the select 
parties given by the family fishmongers and tallow-chandlers. In 
short, the difficulty of obtaining new clothes will be an accommo- 
dation to so many—patriotism will be so economical instead of so 
expensive a virtue—that there is little doubt of the result. 

And then, what a spirit actuates the masters! What a deter- 
mined front their phalanx of five or six hundred offers to the 
enemy. Their speeches and resolutions betoken the most invinci- 
ble courage. At the meeting held on Tuesday, Mr. Retp called 
upon the “fractions of humanity ” around him to behave like full- 
grown men at this crisis. 

“* The eyes of England were upon then—almost the fate of the country de- 
pended upon their conduct. Let the operatives all turn masters, and take all 
the responsibility upon their shoulders, and they would soon have a very different 
opinion of the matter. One hardly knew what they wanted, indeed they hardly 
seemed to know themselves; but if they did obtain their demands, the conse- 
quences would not be ruinous to themselves and to the masters alone, but to so- 
ciety in general. In conclusion, he hoped the meeting would not merely pass 
the resolutions, but each individual would feel when he went home as if the 
wellbeing of the cause and their country depended upon their own individual 
Jirmness.” 

Mr. Stuart hoped the masters would be firm : 

“If they succumbed, it would not be long before this mighty empire would be 
prostrated at the feet of the Trades Unions, to the utter ruin of all.” 

Mr. SpraGvueE entreated the meeting to recollect, that 
. +» “the eyes of the whole country were upon them. It had fallen to their lot 
to be placed first in the gap; and he trusted that by their conduct that day they 
would show, whatever might have been said of them, that they were no longer 
the ninth part of men, but 900 in one.” ( Tremendous cheering. ) 

After reading these extracts, we hope that all who have been 
trembling for the fate of their country at this particular juncture 
will feel reassured. The pilots at the helm will yet weather the 
storm. The country may place firm and sanguine reliance on the 
efforts of the master tailors to preserve the balance of the Consti- 
tution, and this “ mighty empire ” from ruin. 





THEATRES AND MANAGERS. 


Tue advocates for the Repeal of the Union of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden Theatres, will not be sorry to learn that the sys- 
tem of charlatanism practised to maintain the unnatural conjunc- 
tion of the rival houses, is on the decline, at the important period 
when the town is more crowded than it has been for several years 
before. The judiciously-directed exertions made by the Manager 
of the King’s Theatre have gained him the ascendancy ; and till the 
Monopolist of the British Drama fulfil the conditions of the pri- 
vileges vested in him as Lessee of the National Theatres, we 
must rejoice at the fairly-won triumph of his foreign rival. After 
having secured the success of his season at the Opera-house, by 
engaging the most brilliant Italian company we recollect to have 
seen in London, Monsieur has been successfully exerting himself 
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in improving the. French performances under his management 
at the Olympic. The most important addition that has been 
made to the company since our former notice, is M. Laronp, of 
the Vaudeville Theatre in Paris; a most excellent and versatile, 
comedian, and—what is still more rare on the Parisian stage as 
well as on our own—he is an admirable representative of the 
polished gentleman. The indefatigable manager performs in 
nearly every piece that is produced; and acquits himself so well 
in every character, that we can scarcely persuade ourselves 
acting is not the sole pursuit of his life. Yet we find, that, 
in addition to his Italian and French speculations, he is about 
to introduce a German Operatic Company at the King’s 
Theatre. Advocates as we are of the “ reciprocity system” in 
theatricals as well as in every other branch of literature, art, or 
commerce,—and recollecting the abrupt dismissal from Hamburg, 
that the late English dramatic visitants received in consequence of 
the jealousy with which their success was viewed by the German 
actors,—we are, nevertheless, not disposed to retort the unhand- 
some treatment our countrymen received, on the company which is 
about to appear before us, so long as their representations are con- 
fined to a theatre appropriated to foreign performances. But, now 
that one English company, not more efficient than used to be 
employed at each of our Great Theatres, is made to do the work 
of both, in order that the money saved by this unworthy con- 
trivance may be lavished on the most meretricious and worthless 
of outlandish exhibitions, every Englishman should (as his fore- 
fathers did) raise his voice against the employment of a single 
foreign artist in those buildings, which were exclusively privi- 
leged to be santtuaries of the authors and actors of our native 
stage. We advisw every lover of the drama to become an agitator 
in the good cause, before a system destructive to the national 
literature, morals, and manners—so far as these may be effected 
by any thing done in theatres—become too deeply rooted to be 
overthrown. 





For the edification of the Managers of the Victoria, we will 
repeat a good old Turkish maxim which Mahommedan sages are 
careful to.impress on the minds of their Bashaws and other great 
men, who are apt, like theatrical potentates, to forget them- 
selves and their friends. The invaluable words, which merit 
enrolment among the Golden Rules of the Royal CHARLEs, are— 
“ Affront not thine historian.” The philosophical Knicker- 
BOCKER, when preparing to immortalize the Dutch worthies of 
New York, says, “‘ What is a hero without an historian?” We 
say to Messrs. ABport and Egrerton, what is an actor without a 
critic? The modesty of those gentlemen may lead them toimagine 
that they have been more indebted to the silence of the Press in 
forbearing to notice their defects, than to its watchfulness in 
seizing the rare opportunities which have been presented of pro- 
claiming their merits. Be that as it may, we are sure that since 
they assumed the dignity of Managers, they have had reason to 
be grateful for the support that has been given them by nearly 
every publication, the conductors of which have the troublesome 
and unprofitable duty of reporting to the public the lights and 
shadows of dramatic life. We fear Messrs. ABBotr and EgrrRTON 
have been spoiled by the indulgence that has been shown to them, 
and, like froward children, mock the rod which has lain idle in mercy 
to the tender infancy of their new-fledged power. They could not 
else have had the ill-manners to withdraw the customary free ad- 
mission of the Press to their theatre,* without sending the notice 
which their remote position rendered doubly incumbent on them to 
give of their intention. The ostensible cause of this extraordinary 
manifestation of managerial power (which extends, we understand, 
tothe whole Press), was the performance of the Fairy burletia lately 
imported from the Fitzroy. But as nothing of the kind was at- 
tempted at the theatre where this faded attraction was originally 
produced, we conclude the rulers of the Victoria have some deep 
design in view, which bafiles the penetration of ordinary minds. 

We have known two or three men who have doubted the effi- 
ciency of their abilities to fill the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; but we never knew one who did not believe he was fully 
qualified to manage a theatre. We confess ourselves subject to 
the prevailing weakness of our fellows; and, to show Messrs. 
Axsszorr and EGERTON that we view their rudeness more in merri- 
ment than anger, we will communicate a portion of our skill before 
we take our leave of them. The pay of the little Fairy Army 
which they have inlisted from the Fitzroy, with the additional out- 
lay attending it, cannot amount to less than 100/. per week. Now, 
with half that sum, they might have engaged six or eight good ac- 
tors: such an accession of strength would have enabled-them to 
present a series of our best plays (which it seems they continue to 
act on sufferance) in a most attractive manner, and would have en- 
titled them to the reputation which first gained them the sym- 
pathy and favour of the publie—that of offering an asylum for the 
talent thrown out of employ by the present unprecedented position 
of the Patent Theatres. 


® So we learn fiom a notice in the Courier of Tuesday. 





BENEFIT CONCERTS. 


TuEsE concerts, which foreigners might regard as evidences of 
our musical taste, are, in truth, merely proofs of the extent of indi- 
vidual connexion. The public feels little interest or concern about 
ther, as they very rarely offer more than a reiteration of the same 
pieces, grouped with a little variety, and sprinkled with a little— 
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a very little—novelty’ of feature. Hence they offer little sco 
for critical notice, In the three concerts of the past vedk—vis. 
those of Messrs. Hawes, VauGHAN, and SALg, the features have 
been principally, and in the first and secorid exclusively, English. 
Mr. Hawes presented his friends with a very good selection of 
glees and madrigals; which were sung by slvoane. TERRAIL, 
GouLpEN, Hawkins, VAuGHAN, Hosss, E. Tayior, Sag, and 
Bettamy. Miss Hawes made her first public appearance, in 
two songs of no ordinary difficulty—* Bess of Bedlam,” and “ He 
was eyes unto the blind.” Songs which demand mere flexibility 
may be taught, but those of Hanprex and Purcett furnish em- 
ployment for the mind as well as the throat, and for this reason 
their full power and meaning are rarely developed. Miss Hawers's 
singing evinced more mental than physical energy: her concep- 
tion of what she had to do was just and strong, and the embar- 
rassment which a female feels, and ought to feel, on first concen- 
trating the attention of a large audience upon herself, probably 
abated somewhat of her habitual power. We have no doubt, 
therefore, that this young lady's voice is really stronger than it 
appeared to be, and that as the opportunities of exercising it in 
Aer a increased, more self-possession and more power will*be 
evinced. 

Mr. Vauauan selected for his Concert Dr. Crotcn’s Palestine. 
Of this work we have often had occasion to speak. Its merits are 
great, though unequal. Has it occurred to the managers of the 
Royal Festival that there is such a work as Palestine ? or has 
its author been applied to for permission to have any part of it 
performed, and refused it? We should like to have these questions 
answered, Palestine is a work of little dramatic interest, from 
which a scene might be extracted without injury to its general 
effect. It contains a few concerted pieces and choruses of consum- 
mate beauty and unsurpassed majesty: these ought to be heard. 

Mr. Saur’s concert was an admixture of the English and 
Italian schools, with a few additions from the oratorios of HANDEL 
and Haypn. Grisi, TAMBURINI, and Rusini, sang some songs 
and concerted pieces, from the operas of Olello, La Gazza Ladra, 
and J? Barbiere ; of which we have spoken in their proper places. 
The Dutchess of Kent and her daughter were present, and the 
room was well filled. 





CORN CATECHISM. 
( Continued, ) 


A. The last-mentioned individual never 
reiterated any such gallimaufrey, as that the 
abolition of the Corn-laws “ would not 
lower, but only steady prices ;” on the con- 
trary, he always resisted it, as a feeble at- 
tempt to catch the enemy by putting salt 
upon his tail. He never attacked the Corn- 
son gravely stated hisopinion, laws on the ground of their causing un- 
that their abolition would Steady prices; on the contrary, he had said, 
not lower, but only steady and in print, that their tendency was to 
prices, as in other lessor un- keep corn steady,—at an unjust price. Yet 
protected commodities. Co- if he was invited to answer the separate 
Jonel Thompson, after re- question, of what was the most likely way 
iterating the same fallacy, to keep corn, coffee, wine, or any other ar- 
chose to select the article of ticle at a steady price, he would undoubtedly 
coffee as an illustration hap- say, keep open as many markets as you 
pily in point. —Blackwood’s can 
Edinburgh Magazine, for 7 
May 1834; Part II. p. 792. 
Article “ The Corn Law 
Question.” 


137. One of the charges 
against the Corn-laws most 
insisted upon at the present 
moment, is their tendency to 
cause great fluctuations in 
prices. In his after-dinner 
speech to his Manchester con- 
stituents, Mr. Poulett Thom- 


158. The fluctuations of | .A. The ancient strategy, of answering 
corn, therefore, for a period the argument that was not advanced. He 
of eight years, avetaged 20, never urged that the fluctuations in the price 
and those of coffee 48} per of coffee or of wine, were either greater or 
cent, or nearly 20 percent Jess than in that of corn ; but that, as none 
beyond the _former; and above the intellect of a child would go about 
this, be it remembered, in fee : @ 
the one special article chal- to steady the PEC of coffee or of ben's by 
lenged for thecomparison by @0Y way but letting the merchants import 
the economists themselves. them from all quarters, and allowing all to 
—Ib. sell them who chose, so none would do the 

like with corn. There is what the logicians 
would call a ¢ranslatio elenchi; which in the vulgar tongue is a “ hust- 
ling of the question.” 


139. The new doctrines A. Decent and graceful, from the horse- 
have, we are aware, their leeches and their daughters, whose only ery 
proselytes among the trad- js “Give, give!” The most proper time to 
ng Br ag ey we have answer this, will be when the manufacturers 
30 — hy me their i oots have got to the end of their intended tax for 

ave strucs neither wide nor nineteen years on home-grown corn. The 
deep. They are yet, in the eZ . : 

1 RS, : sure end of a man’s allowing himself to be 
Main, confined to bodies pro- Labltuaile sbueiieced: ta th ux oclies 
fessing, or approximating to, if he chink, Of pater 1s to ff called a rogue 
the peculiar tenets of religi- 1! he thinks of leaving it off. 
ous belief or unbelief advo- 
cated by their leaders of the Utilitarian school, whose principles of political and 
trading economy may be briefly summed up in the rogue’s advice and blessing 
to his son—‘* Get money—honestly if you can—but if not, get money.”—Lb. 


140. A notice of the im- A. The old joke of trying to persuade 
ports and exports to the people, that we get goods from foreigners 
corn-producing countries, for nothing, and that if we did, it would do 
which, it is said, but for the ys harm. A country shopkeeper who 
Corn-laws, would consume should take into his head that he was suf- 


a Britich ee wee fering from such an evil, would be sent to 
simplify our labours for the the County Hospital. 
present, and assist our re- 


searches for the future. [Follow tables stating that) in the space ef seventeen 





years, whilst the exportations of manufactured and other native wares [to Prus 
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sia] have declined to one-seventh, the importations have tripled in amount. 
That the returns with Russia show] a decrease of nearly one-eighth in the ex- 
portations, against an increase of about three-eighths in the importations. [And 
a phenomenon of like nature with the United States. ]—Zd. 


141. The excess of im- 
ports over the whole of the 
exports in our trade with 
Russia alone is estimated, on 


A. Their first movement thereanent, 
being to prohibit barter for the only thing 
we much want, and foreigners much want 


a fair allowance for the dif- 
ference in the money over 
the official value, at three 
millions sterling, and that of 


to part with. The wage has stumbled 
unawares on a great truth, that “the legiti- 
mate principle of all trade, is barter.” Every- 
thing beyond that, is the currency trick. 


our dealings with Prussia - 

and the United States at probably two millions more—making a total of about 
five millions ; so that here is an evil which has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be counteracted. The Economists would, however, open the breach 
still wider; they would destroy the first and legitimate principle of all trade, 
which is barter, where the means of it exist. —Z. 





142. — they would over-.- 
flow us with millions’ worth 
additional of foreign corn, 
which could and would only 
be paid for in money, but 
not in labour, until the fund 
drawn upon should be ex~ 
hausted.— 7b. 


143. If the foreign corn- 
grower thus close his door 
as we throw open our por- 
tals, and prohibit our wares 
in proportion as we enfran- 
chise tis produce, on what 
ground can the Economists 


A. The currency trick, as foretold. As 
if money was not a merchandise as well as 
anything else, and only to be got by giving 
labour for it somewhere,—unless somebody 
can show where it is to be got without. 


A. If the foreign corn-grower close his 
door to our wares, the consequence must he 
to prevent his produce from coming within 
our portals. Against which, it is to be sup- 
posed the enemy will make no complaint. 


rest their preposterous fallacy and magnificent promises to the manufactu- 


rers ?—Jb. 


144. We are told — and 
the tale has been the more 
often repeated, because the 
want of contradiction swells 
the presumption of ignorance 
—that our own trade restric- 
tions and corn prohibitions 


A. It is a race of barbarism on both sides. 
Blockheads in Russia think as_ block- 
heads do here. But because the Russian 
government is barbarian and stupid, are we 
bound to be barbarian and stupid ? 


were the origin, and are the justification, of the fiscal warfare against us,—Zb. 


145. Another and a more 
monstrous fallacy of these 
philosophers represents the 
shipping interest as deeply 
concerned in the abrogation 
of the Corn-laws, and cer- 
tain of most prosperous em~- 


ployment and most splendid gains thereby. 


A. A facetious way of proving, that the 
shipping interest profits by the prohibition 
of foreign commerce, and would lose by its 
being removed !—if any man can only be 
found to receive it. 


[Follows a table stating that in 


1820 British shipping entered inwards was about half as much more tonnage as 
Prussian, and in 1832 the proportions were about inverted. ]—Z6. 


146. We now approach 
&c.—the most solemn and 
the most perilous &c.—there 
is no blinking it, &c.— 
the manufacturer inoculated 
with the venom of the eco- 
nomic doctrine, who bawls 
for the abolition of the Corn- 
laws, really means neither 
more nor less than a reduc- 
tion of wages.—ILb. 


147. With half a million 
of rural population thrown 
upon the high-roads, the 
trading operatives are not 
slow to comprehend that no 
gradually descending scale 
in the reduction of the prices 
of labour is practicable ; tht 
the conclusion must be come 
to at one leap; and that if 
bread stuff values are to be 
equalized with the current 
rates of Continental Europe, 
so also must the rate of 
wages be.—Ib. 


148. But if. the money 
rate of wages remain the 
same with a cheap as a taxed 
loaf, how is the manufacturer 
and merchant benefited 
against the foreign competi- 
tion, which is the gravamen 
of his charge against the 
Corn-laws? The imports 
of corn may be quintupled, 
but not for that will the corn 
countries buy his wares: if 
dear, they can buy cheaper 





A. The manufacturers have penetrated 
the height and depth of this turnip-lantern, 
set up for a hobgoblin by the agriculturists. 
They know that the result of the removal 
of the Corn-laws would be, that wages 
might fall from a shilling to ninepence, and 
the ninepence buy as much corn and every- 
thing else as fifteenpence did before. And 
then Squire Wronghead sticks himself in 
the path, and cries “* You manufacturing 
dunces, you would not think of taking the 
ninepence ?” 


A. The trading operatives are not slow 
to comprehend, that the throwing of half a 
million of rural population on the high-roads, 
may be modified to any extent by making 
the alteration gradual; that to propose to 
keep the whole country, starving, to avoid 
the difficulty of a fragment of the population 
returning to honest callings, is folly; and 
that the assertion that if bread stuff values 
are brought down, so must substantial wages 
in the same proportion, is an invention of 
the enemy to prove that men will eat as 
much out of a little as out of more. 


A. The landed gentlemen had better, on 
this point, leave the merchant and manufac- 
turer to take care of himself. It will be 
time enough to interfere, when he comes to 
ask them to shut him up that he may not 
burn his fingers. Who believes that the 
money rate of wages wili remain the same ? 
And if foreign countries will not take his 
wares, how are the imports of corn to be 
quintupled? The landed gentlemen are un- 
common bird.catchers. 


at home; if cheap, ukases and tariffs of higher duties will restore the differential 


( To be continued.) 


distance. — Jb, 





There was an earthquake at Cadiz on the evening of the 13th ult. 


about half-past eight. 


It made the houses reel, and was felt in all the 
towns and villages within eighty miles, 


Hundreds of people ran to the 


Squares and open places; at the theatre the attempt to escape caused 


the greatest confusion. 


There was not, however, a single accident. 


Richard Lander, the African traveller, was shot at, by some men em- 
ployed on a slave expedition, while ascending the Niger in a cutter, 


three hundred miles from the coaat. 
he died. soon after; on the Gth of February. 


He was.so badly wounded, that 
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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Have belonged to the crown of England since the Conquest; and 
the unsophisticated islanders still speak the pure Norman dialect 
as it was spoken at the court of Rotio. The islands lie in sight 
and within a few hours’ sail of the coast of France; we arrive from 
Southampton in little more than twelve hours. During the last 
war, they cost us nearly a million of money annually; in peace 
they are not unexpensive. They furnish England with ‘“ Col- 
chester” oysters, Alderney cows, and capital butter, besides fruits 
and smuggled brandy. Jersey alone enrols among her inhabi- 
tants three thousand resident English, three-fourths of whom de- 
rive their subsistence from the Deadweight; she possesses ship- 
ping “reaching 21,000 tons,’ and renders to Lord BrrEsrorp a 
sinecure income of some 1500/. ayear. The population of the 
islands exceeds 65,000 souls: they have no poor, no paupers, and 
though under English rule, they are exempt (lucky people!) from 
English taxes. ‘“ Yet,” said Mr. Inetts to himself, in April. 1832, 
“more is actually known respecting the smallest of the colonies 
which lie in the Atlantic or Indian Oceans, than respecting Jersey 
or Guernsey. This ignorance shall exist no longer. I will visit 
the Channel Islands, and 1 will write a book about them.” And 
a very pleasant book he has written: an elegant and superior 
Tourists’ Guide, containing moreover a great deal of information 
which the mere “ gaping tourist” would not care to learn and could 
not perhaps comprehend. 

The Channel Islands.are eight in number. (1.) Jersey; distin- 
guished for the natural beauty of its prospeets, the natural ugli- 
ness of its people, and their love of money, of cows, and of inde- 
pendence; the absence of an aristocracy, and of fish both in the 
markets and the rivers; the presence of local feuds; and the im- 
portance attached to local matters,—for a Jerseyman has improved 
upon the notion of Louis the Fourteenth, and may exclaim, the 
world !—it is Jersey. (2.) Guernsey ; whose beauties are rather 
created by art than by nature; whose floriculture is unrivalled; 
whose property-tax is. peculiar; and whose upper classes are more 
polished and more idle than those of Jersey, yet still with a smack 
of colonial gowt. (3.) Alderney, immortal throughout the rest of 
the world for its cows, is an object of terror near home for the dan- 
gers of its‘ Race” and its “‘ Swinge,” the Seylla'and Charybdis of 
the Channel. (4:) Serk; singular for its natural rampart, a per- 
pendicular wall of rock rising up from the ocean, and forbidding 
access save through a narrow tunnel formed in the solid rock, or 
by a venturous ascent up the cliff, assisted: by a rope and toe- 
holes. Yet is the table land, when once reached, delightful, and 
well worthy of a visit; the soil rich in grain, and sufficiently 
wooded ; the surface intersected’ by ‘“‘ deep romantic vallies, 
watered by little tumbling brooks ;” the air redolent of the wood- 
bine, and resounding with the notes-of ‘ abundance: of singing- 
birds.” These things, however, may be found elsewhere; but 
where else is there to be seen such a social state? feudalism 
unchanged, and almost in its pristine glory. The lord of Serk is 
seigneur of the islaad; in him and in his “ forty tenants.” is vested 
the local government; this parliament is presided over by a se- 
neschal appointed by the lord, who has a veto on the acts of the 
forty—* le seigneur s‘avisera.” And not only does he rule them 
in peace, but he heads them in war: the lord is commander of 
the island militia, one hundred strong. On the islet of Herm (5.) 
there are but few inhabitants, and but one gentleman,—who is 
given to solitude, and the working of stone quarries ; but even 
this speck in the waste of waters has a natural curiosity—a shell 
beach. (6.) Jethouw-is still smaller than Herm: a wealthy man 
(but whose wealth does not arise from his possession of Jethou), 
resides upon it and never leaves it except to paddle across to Herm. 
(7.) Brechnou till lately was a rabbit-warren only ; but the seigneur 
of Serk has settled it, and located two families on the islet. (8.} 
Berhou, adjoining Alderney, is uninhabited save by the bee, the 
stormy petrel, and a colony of rabbits. 

Such are the names and number of the Channel Islands, and 
their most striking characteristics as compared with each other; 
and such are the regions which Mr. Ineris has undertaken to 
describe. In performing his task, he has adopted a uniform plan, 
though varied by the nature of the islands and the degree of their 
importance. He first presents us with a view of the general aspect 
of the island; describing the impression it makes on ‘approaching 
it seaward, its inland prospects, its towns, its churches, its show- 
sights, and its traditions: the houses, the villas, the hamlets, the 
gardens, are also placed before the mind's eye, intermingled with 
practical directions for the tourist in quest of excursions or of the 
picturesque. The inhabitants are next brought under considera~ 
tion, both high and low, gentle and simple, native.and “ resident ; 
after which. follow accounts of their manners and mode of life; 
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with the prevailing diseases, the prices of provisions, and ail the 
o'her statistics of living. Thecivil government and constitution— 
azriculture and commerce-—are not neglected; sometimes a dis- 
quisition on the climate as affecting health appears; and useful 
miseellaneous observations or pleasant pictures are met in almost 
every page. The execution is as good as the: plan is complete. 
Mr. Inexts is indeed an English WasaineTon Irvine, with 
less of grace but more of matter than the original. His sketches 
are quite as distinct, though they want the felicity of touch which 
brings out the minutest parts, and the taste which introduces the 
elegant aecessories. On the other hand, Mr. Inexis grapples 
with sterner subjects than the American disciple of GoLpsmitH; 
and is not above attending to the philosophy of the purse and the 
creature comforts of the poor gentleman. 

Many of our readers are now perhaps turning their thoughts to- 
wards a migration, long or short; and they may feel inclined to 
ask what impression has Mr. Ine@x1s’'s account of all these matters 
made upon ourselves? How do we regard the Channel Islands 
for a temporary sojourn, or for a long residence ? To such a query 
our prudent answer would be, that every thing must depend upon 
To the keen social observer, the inhabitants, and 
especially the lower classes, offer an image of a feudal and almost 
primitive state of s-ciety: the same remark may more truly be 
applied to their laws and. institutions: both have a much closer 
connexion with England than other social conditions equally cu- 
rious; they can be studied with greater ease, and got at much 
cheaper. To the lover of nature, they offer a variety of charms; to 
the student, almost all the productions of England, with very 
many fruits and flowers of more genial climes. A family party, 
pretty well tired of watering-places, would do well, (if the head 
could spare the time) to study Mr. Ine@xis’s book, and sojourn at 
Jersey or Guernsey; making trips to the other islands. The ex- 
pense, especially: to lovers of the social glass, will perhaps be less 
than usual; but’some of the usual accommodations will, we con- 
jeeture, be missed. Persons, however, who only live in what is 
called “life"—who place their happiness in plays and concerts, 
raffles and promenades, must eschew the Isles. Let not those, 
either, who contemplate a trip to a Continental city, be induced 
by the eloquence of Mr. Inaiis to abandon their design. A 
capital displays the bestaverage examples of the state of the fine 
and useful arts, both past and present: it draws as it were to a 
focus the national spirit oft the age; and if not so curious as some 
secluded province, is much more useful,—affording: more topics 
for conversation, more food for thought, and giving us more prac- 
tieal experience of the world. 

The advantages of the Channel Islands as a residence are soon 
told,—the climate is genial, especially for consumptive patients ; 
English society, or something very closely approaching it, can be 
had without English taxation,—tbis is all. The rent of Jand is 
fully as high as in England; but tithe is the only deduction after 
rent. House-rent is very much higher than in secluded towns at 
home; but then, there are no poor-rates, no house or window duties. 
Mr. Inexts concludes that the prices of the more substantial ne- 
cessaries—such.as meat, bread, poultry, eggs, cheese (butter is an 
exception)—are not by any means lower than in many places in 
England, or even than in London itself; though upon this latter 
point his data seem to tell against him. The gain is upon com- 
modities subject to excise or custom duties. All the articles 
which come under the formidable head of grocery—tea, sugar, 
coffee, spices, preserves, and fruits for the table or the dessert—are 
far cheaper; so are wines and spirits; and the same observation 
applies to furniture, especially of the more ornamental kind, wages 
being lower, and the materiais imported duty-free. Of the English 
resident society, Mr. Incuis speaks favourably, but guardedly. 
We opine it is none of the best—applying the phrase to mind and 
amusements to hazard'a cuess, people vegetate rather than live ; 
forming cliques rather than a community, and dreaming over the 
past instead of using the present. A doubt too must always hang 
over a spot whereia a writ from England cannot be backed; or, in 
the softer phraseology of Mr. INexis, where there is ‘an inopera- 
tiveness of all writs from British courts of judicature.” It should 
be added, that a letter of introduction would seem useful, if not 
necessary, to a visiter whether for a long period or a short one. 

In looking over the memoranda for extracts, we are bewildered 
at the number of references. We must therefore make a selection 
from the selectéd, though in reality we might pick at random. 
First we will take 

A GENERAL VIEW OF JERSEY. 

The general aspect of Jersey is wooded fertility ; and the general character of 
its scenery is beauty. The scenery, even upon the coast, nowhere rises into the 
sublime; and although some of its vallies and coves exhibit glimpses of the 
picturesque, beauty and softness are the prevailing features. One would scarcely 
expect to find, in amisland hardly forty miles in circumference, any great diver- 
sity of scenery, or variety of surface ; upon which, indeed, the former is dependent. 
But Jersey iseverywhere undulating, broken into hollows and acclivities, and 
tersected by numerous vallies, generally runving north and south; most of them 
Watered by a rivulet, and as rife in beauty, as wood, pasturage, orchard, a tinkling 
Stream, and glimpses of the seacan make them. There is one picturesque feature 
which enters into every view in Jersey; it is, that the trunks of the trees, are, 
I may say without exception, entirely covered with ivy; which not only adds to 
the beauty of the scenery when the trees are in leaf, but which greatly softens 
the sterility of a winter prospect, and gives a certain greenness to the landscape 
throughout the year. Nor is the luxuriant growth of the ivy in Jersey confined 
to the trees; it covers the banks by the way-side, creeps over the walls, and even 
climbs upon the rocks by the seashore. “About two miles to the east of St. 
Helier’s, there are several elevated rocks, the bases of which are washed at high- 
water; and which, higher up, are entirely overgrown with ivy; and from the 
natural outline of these rocks, and their green covering, they have all the ap- 
@earance of ruins. * * * * + 
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Tt is fortunate, however, since nature has refused the means of obtaining "a 
view over the island, that art has supplied the defect: and indeed I do not 
know any district, in any country, where one can post oneself more advantage- 
ously for obtaining a correct idea of the general aspect of its surface. The chief 
elevation of this kind is called La Hougue Bie; but more generally known by 
the name of Prince’s Tower; from the summit of which the eye embraces al- 
most the whole island. I have never failed to. be delighted with the view from 
this spot, which is not only interesting, as at once laying open the whole cha- 
racter and extent of the island, but as being in itself inexpressibly beautiful. 
Jersey appears like an extensive pleasure-ground,—one immense park, thickly 
studded with trees, beautifully undulating and dotted with cottages. Fertility 
is on every side seen meeting the sea; the fine curves of several of the bays may: 
be distinctly traced, with their martello towers and other more im posing de- 
fences; several of the larger valleys may be distinguished by the chadbe which 
is thrown upon one side; while all around, the horizon is bounded by the blue 
sea, excepting towards the east, where the French coast is seen stretching in a 
wide curve towards the south and north; and in one direction, eppreciins SO 
near to Jersey, that the white sea beach is distinctly seen ; and in clear weather 
even the towns that lie near to the coast. The prospect is altogether most 
charming ; and among the many I have seen in my day, I know few that please 
me more. 

PENNY WISDOM OF JERSEYMEN. 

I have heard it said, that a Jerseyman will do any thing rather than put his: 
hand in his pocket: and judging by facts which have come to my knowledge, I 
incline to put some faith in the saying. It frequently happens, for example, 
that rather than lay out money for inferior grain, to feed poultry, a small Jersey 
farmer will use his best wheat for this purpose: and several instances have come 
within my knowledge, in which cows have been all but starved—fed on the 
most miserable offals, or sold, at any loss, rather than go to market and purchase 
proper food for them. In these examples, which I am far from asserting to be 
universally applicable, but which are certainly not unusual, we recognize avarice 
carried so far as to defeat its own ends. 

The strong disinclination to part with money, or, which is the same thing, 
the disinclination to consume that part of their farm produce which is readily 
convertible into money (unless by consuming it, a greater expenditure is pre- 
vented ), is strongly exhibited in case of illness. Incase, for example, of a nou- 
rishing broth diet being ordered by a medical man, it is scarcely possible to pre- 
vail with the patient to sacrifice a barn-door fowl, which next Saturday would 
fetch eighteenpence in the market: he would rather run up a doctor’s bill, and 
swallow physic. 

The difficulty of the approach to Alderney has. been‘hinted at. 
Mr. Ina Is started several times, and was driven back: at length. 
he reached it, and his voyage gives rise to the following 

SEA VIEW. 

The whole expanse of the sea was one field of crystal, slightly undulating 
and perfectly smooth, unless where here and there a little wandering air just! 
rumpled the surface into almost imperceptible wavy lines, and then dying away, 
again left itlike a mirror. Sometimes these little airs travelled across our mathe 
fluttering in our sails, which we kept up to catch every help; and then for a 
a few moments the gurgling sound would tell that'we were making alittle way, 
and the sailors would rest on their oars and wipe their foreheads and whistle to 
the winds, which, as our poet says, ‘‘came not.” Alderney, yet a far way off, 
presenting a bold square front, lay before us; yet further behind, and scarcely 
perceptible,Guernsey and Serk. To the right, in a long low curve, stretched the 
French coast, terminating in Cape La Hague; and about six miles to the left, 
were seen the Casket light-houses, whose white towers, erected on the formi- 
dable rocks against whose perils they are the guarantee, seemed like dwellings 
resting on the ocean. There is a feeling of great solitariness, and even of 
solemnity, begotten in looking around from the cross bench of a simall boat ale 
most out of sight of land. 

I dare say the boatmen felt nothing of this. As the sun got lower, they tugged 
the harder, anxious, as they said, to make Alderney before dark, not on; their 
account, but on mine; for, supposing I had heard a good deal. of the dangers 
of Alderney, they probably concluded that I was not perfectly at:my ease; and 
they kept now and then repeating to me, in their own indifferent French, 
‘‘ Monsieur, jour et nuit c’est la méme chose pour nous ;” that was to say, that 
they knew the navigation so well, that it signified nothing whether it was dark 
or light when they got into the swinge. For my part, never having seen the 
swinge, I felt no great dread of it; and it was so calm and mild and beautiful, 
that darkness seemed scarcely to have any thing of terror in it. 

Notwithstanding all the exertions we made, it fell almost dark before 7we 
reached the coast ; and when we entered the swinge, there was just light enough 
to see that its dangers had not heen exaggerated. Suddenly, from the calmest 
water, we were plunged into an ugly plashy sea, dancing and breaking as if there 
were rocks not a foot from the surface. I was just able to see that in some 
places there were currents like cataracts; and in others, singular wide hollows 
and eddies like whirlpools, while at no great distance, I could occasionally per- 
ceive the black heads of rocks appearing and disappearing as the swell of. the 
troubled sea rose and fell among them ; and still the boatmen continued conso- 
latory sentence, ‘‘ Jour et nuit c’est la méme chose pour nous.” It soon became 
as dark as it is on any March moonless night, but I felt secure in the knowledge 
and skill of the boatmen; and about an hour after dark, something black and 
square and high appeared on our bow, which turned out to be the back of the 
harbour, which we soon after, but apparently with great straining at the oars,. 
safely entered. 

The penuriousness of Jerseymen has been seen: the men of 
Alderney are more jovial souls; which Mr. Ine tts attributes to 
the effects of the contraband trade, cn the principle of “ light come 
light go.” Yet the rough sea and the social state prevent any 
outrageous profusion ; as one may see by 

A SKETCH OF SOCIETY IN ALDERNEY. 

Although, however, the business of life in Alderney is not to heap up 
wealth, and although profuseness is more common than parsimony, it is impos 
sible to spend much. With the exception of the Governor, nobody spends 
3001. per annum; and among the most respectable classes, the more usual 
expenditure is from 100/. to 1507. per annum. Even this limited expenditure 
can command a great deal in Alderney. A tolerable house may be had for 101, 
or at most 152, a year. Meat and poultry are both somewhat under Guernsey 
prices; and the article of dress costs little, where nobody thinks of dress, and 
where there are no critics on the cut of a coat, and where the milliner has no 
customers. There is no doubt emulation in Alderney, however, as well as 
elsewhere; and a smart bonnet, though home-made, will doubless create a 
sensation in the street, or in the church of St. Anne. There area few English 
residents in Alderney—officers on half-pay—who contrive to vegetate in this: 
remote spot, apart from the din of the world, and only solicitous to get through 
life, on the pittance which they have earned in the service of their country. 
Singular contrast, between the stirring scenes of a camp, and the quiet mono- 
tony of this remote and primitive isle! 

The chief resource of those who are not wholly occupied with agricultural 

ursuits,; and who belong to the upper class, is the club. There, at. most: , 
on of the day, little coteries of the male population of Alderney may- be, 
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found, smoking, drinking brandy and water, and talking of such topics as 
island events afford; or, if a mail chance to have arrived, of the events that 

itate larger communities. Reading is almost unknown. There is not a 
library or a book society in the island,—and but few books. 

Some passages descriptive of Serk the Singular should at a time 
of less pressure have graced our columns. But we must close; 
observing that we have confined ourselves to the lighter portion 
of the volumes, but that the chapters on the constitution and com- 
merce of the islands are well worth the attention of the economist 
and politician, as are the remarks on the doubful utility of the 
possessions to Great Britain. 


GUTZLAFFS VOYAGES ALONG 
CHINA. 

‘Tus volume affords a striking contrast to Mr. Ineuis’s Channel 
Islands. Instead of lounging in a pleasure-place, the author 
has travelled and sojourned in far-off and semi-barbarous 
regions, the manners and customs of whose people are stranger 
and of a far remoter antiquity than the proudest feudalism can 
boast of. His “ lodging was on the cold ground” very often; he 
trod not the deck of a well-appointed steamer, but, during part of 
his peregrinations, was cooped up in a Chinese junk, which in 
point of comforts and conveniences might rival Noah's ark. Yet 
the general reader will doubtless prefer the finished commodity of 
Mr. Ineuis to the raw materials which Mr. Gurzuarr has 
collected. The work of the former is the performance of a 
highly-trained littérateur, whose trade is to observe, and to 
dress up his observations. The Voyages along the Coast of 
China carry us back to olden times; they remind us of the 
Narratives of the early travellers. There is a somewhat similar 
singleness of purpose and spirit of adventure, though devoted to 
less worldly objects and prompted by far higher purposes; there 
is the same quiet submission to hardships, as mere matters of 
course; and something of the same baldness of style and defec- 
tiveness of arrangement. 

Cuares Gurziarr is by birth a Prussian, and is employed 
(we believe) by the London Missionary Society to convert the 
heathen. He appéars to combine the wisdom of the serpent with 
the simplicity of the dove. He is evidently earnest in his great 
task; for which he is well fitted, by his knowledge of medicine, an 
aptitude for acquiring languages, a constitution capable of sus- 
taining great fatigue, and a patience under privations which we 
suspect few Englishmen would display. Stationed at Siam for 
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three years, he preached and prescribed to all classes of society, 
from the king on his throne to the slave in his hovel; meeting 
the greatest success amongst the poor and needy,—for though the 
nobility obeyed his physical directions and swallowed his prescrip- 


tions, they were disputatious upon points of doctrine. Having ac- 
quired the Chinese language, he turned his attention towards 
the spiritual wants—numerous enough—of the Chinese sailors 
and traders who frequented Siam. The death of his wife, his own 
ill health, and the offer of a passage, induced him to embark for 
China in a junk, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his Siamese 
friends, who predicted his murder. In this miserable conveyance, 
he proceeded on his first passage, down the Gulf of Siam, past the 
coast of Cochin-China, and along that of China, till he reached 
Kinchow ; landing wherever the crew remained to trade, in order 
to preach, prescribe, and distribute little books, and making the 
junk resound with his denunciations when on board. His second 
voyage was performed in the Lord Amherst,—a vessel fitted out, 
if we remember rightly, by the Company's Factory at Canton, to 
open up a commercial intercourse, if possible, with the “ unau- 
thorized” ports of China, and to acquire information as to the best 
modes of conducting it. This vessel proceeded, in part, along the 
same coast which he passed in the junk, but went no further than 
Shanghee (lat. 31° 23’, long. 121° 20’) They then stretched 
across to Corea; and touched at the Loo-Choo Islands on their re- 
turn. His last voyage was made in the Sylph. The space passed 
over was much the same as before; but the vessel attained a more 
Northern latitude, reaching Leaou-Tung in Mantchou Tartary. 
For what purpose the ship was despatched, does not appear; and 
this narrative is the most meagre of the three. 

The grand object of Mr. GurzuarF throughout was apostolic, 
and a great part of his book is occupied with accounts of his suc- 
cess. His discourses were listened to with attention: his exhor- 
tations against bad morals sometimes produce a temporary effect 
on individuals: his tracts (in Chinese) were taken and read with 
avidity when it was found they were not to be paid for. The good 
pastor himself deems he has sown seed that, if not choked by 
tares, will fructify ; and considers there is much promise for mis- 
sionary exertions in China; though it may be suspected that the 
politeness of the people, and their anxicty to hear some new thing 
if it could be had gratis, contributed to the sensation he excited— 
not to mention his character as physician. 

The narratives, however, contain a good deal more than the ac- 
counts of his own exploits. He describes, though not very graphi- 
cally, the appearance of the country, the manners of the inhabi- 
tants, and their modes of living; and we gather a tolerably dis- 
tinct notion of lifein a junk. There is also some miscellaneous 
information respecting Siam, which if not altogether new, is fresh ; 
with a full account of the love or rather passion of the Chinese 
people for foreign trade, of the difficulties which the Government 
throw in the way, and of the diplomacy by which the Mandarins 
conceal their weakness and their fear. On these points, Mr. Gutz- 
LarF is confirmatory of other accounts, which would represent the 





Company and the Celestial Court as singing the same song upon 
the inaptitude and aversion of the Chinese to commerce. her- 
ever he landed, he found the people industrious; embarking in 
(to them) the most dangerous voyages, emigrating to distant coun- 
tries, and undertaking any employment or any trade which pro- 
mised a scanty gain. In most places, the natives were polite and 
friendly in the extreme; always curious, and desirous of trading 
when they had any thing to trade with; and at the larger empo- 
riums, the Lord Amherst’s arrival was hailed with demonstrations 
of joy. Very little commercial advantage indeed resulted; but the 
captain and supercargo were fettered by their instructions and a 
kind of demi-oflicial character. There appears nothing to prevent in- 
dividuals from carrying on.a profitable commerce, by following the 
advice which the people pressed upon Captain Rexs and Mr. Linp- 
say, and taking advantage of their-experience. Sail into the harbour, 
without asking permission or regarding threats ; and anchor in the 
middle of the junks: do not request, but demand supplies, and 
freedom to dispose of the cargo. If this be done resolutely, and 
it be intimated that business shall be despatched quickly, the 
Mandarins will connive at or tolerate the doings, hurry off the 
ship, and then report that they have driven “ the barbarians” away. 
But if hesitation be shown in the beginning, they’ will attribute it 
to doubt or fear, and will aim at tiring out the patience by diplo- 
matic delays, until they have committed themselves too far with 
the Court or the superior Mandarins inland, or until the arrival of 
the vessel is widely blown; in either of which cases, they will not 
dare to allow the people to communicate with the strangers, at all 
events for the purposes of exchange. This plan, however, is 
rather smuggling than commerce. If two great nations are to 
benefit by the interchange of each other's productions, it must be 
done on a more extensive scale than illicit dealing ; and the prac- 
tical conclusion from Mr. Gurz.arr’s volume is, that we must 
either coerce the Chinese authorities (no very difficult matter), or 
establish a few settlements at convenient places on the unclaimed 
islands so numerous along the coast;* leaving to the Chinese the 
task of evading their customhouse-officers, in which they seem to 
be adepts. 


* A paper on this subject will be found in the Spectator, Vol. V. No. 192 (3d March 
1832); and the plan is fully evolved in England and America. 


TWO OLD MEN'S TALES. 

THovuaH the titlepage and the form of the stories represent these 
tales as the offspring of separate parents, one hand can be recog- 
nized throughout. ‘The Deformed ™ is indeed of far less interest 
than “The Admiral’s Daughter ;” but the mode of treatment, the 
style of composition, isthe same. There is in each somewhat 
of a disposition to injure an effective descriptive power by too 
much accumulation—an overlaying the scenes described; there is 
a choice of subjects which must derive their interest rather from 
the execution than from themselves, and a selection of characters 
and incidents from the exceptions rather than the general current 
of life, which of course require a fuller and a nicer development. 

Each tale is serious in its conduct and tragical in its ending. 
The first derives its title from the deformity of its hero, the heir to 
the noble house of Brandon. The metaphysical interest of the 
tale arises from the display of the formation and growth of his 
character: the pining invalid, deprived of the common pleasures 
of exercise by his complaint, slighted by his stepmother, and for 
gotten by the world, is trained to virtue by his mother’s compa- 
nion ; and falls in love, deformed as he is, with a poor and beauti- 
ful relation, who returns his passion through the power of his 
goodness, “seeing Othello’s visage in his mind.” The mere novel 
interest springs from the intrigues of his second mother, the 
jealousy and foolishness of her daughters, and the generosity of 
his half-brother, Louis. The story, however, is slight; and the 
catastrophe, by which the deformed is poisoned, his brother, Lord 
Louis, subsequently struck dead by lightning, and the guilty 
stepmother driven mad, is somewhat improbable. 

“The Admiral’s Daughter” is a production of greater merit 
and higher aim. It is a tale of adultery, and of the misery and 
ruin which the indulgence of unlawful desires inflicts upon husband, 
wife, and seducer; though the deadly nature of the denowement is 
caused by an accident, the unintentional discharge of a pistol on 
the ground. The great object of the author is to exhibit the dan- 
gers of scepticism and unsettled principles; to show how weak 
are mere worldly morality, the highest and most cultivated intel- 
lect, and the sternest resolves, against the seductions of opportu- 
nity and passion ; and how little human strength can resist strong 
temptation, which must be conquered by religion, or evaded by 
flight. All this is accomplished with ability acd power, and, with 
one exception, with considerable skill. This one, however, is 
a principal link in the chain. We think Laurence Hervey— 
notwithstanding his long residence at Paris, which the author 
indirectly so reprobates—somewhat too quick in admiring his 
friend's wife, and too ready in admitting the dreams of passion, 
whilst Inez herself fall perhaps too easily. 

It must not be supposed from what we have said, that “ The 
Admiral’s Daughter” is an evangelical or even a serious novel. 
The author inculcates his views by example instead of precept: 
his opinions are merely indicated enough to mark them distinctly, 
and his views upon the subject of religion are sensible almost to 
worldliness. Perhaps indeed the production can scarcely be called 
a novel. It does not chiefly paint manners, like Mrs. Gorz's fic- 
tions; it does not, like Marryart's, exhibit living and breathing 
characters. It is either a narrative of the vra? rather than the 





